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I 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
HISTORY 

On  October  ii  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Providence, 
considered  a  new  system  of  entrance  requirements  in  history. 
After  a  long  and  breezy  discussion  it  approved  the  plan  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  35  to  7,  and  recommended  its  adoption  by 
the  colleges.  This  is  a  practical  outcome  from  the  discussion 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
evidence  that,  in  the  minds  of  educators,  history  is  a  training 
study  of  importance,  to-  which  due  respect  is  to  be  given  by 
the  preparatory  schools.  The  resolutions  thus  adopted  read 
as  follows: 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  be  requested  to  include  in  their  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  a  choice  of  subjects  out  of  the  following  topics : ' 

(1)  The  History  of  Greece,  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  especial 

reference  to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art. 

(2)  The  History  of  Rome :  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  to  the  acces¬ 

sion  of  Commodus. 

(3)  German  History  )  to  be  so  taught  as  to  elucidate  the  general  move- 

(4)  French  History  1  ment  of  mediaeval  and  modem  history. 

(5)  English  History,  with  especial  reference  to  social  and  political  de¬ 

velopment. 

(6)  American  History,  with  the  elements  of  civil  government.* 

'  The  Conference  expects  that  for  any  one  of  the  seven  topics  one  year’s  work  of 
at  least  three  periods  a  week,  or  an  equivalent,  would  be  necessary. 

*  It  is  expected  that  the  study  of  American  History  will  be  such  as  to  show  the 
development  and  origin  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  country  ;  that  it  will,  there¬ 
fore,  include  the  colonial  beginnings ;  and  that  it  will  deal  with  the  period  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  early  settlement  sufficiently  to  show  the  relations  of  peoples  on  the 
American  continent,  and  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  for  mastery. 
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(7)  A  detailed  study  of  a  limited  period,  pursued  in  an  intensive 
manner. 

— any  two  of  these  topics  to  constitute  a  required  subject  for  entrance  to 
college.  The  colleges  are  earnestly  requested  to  accept  any  additional  topic 
or  topics  from  the  list  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  or  for  advanced 
standing. 

If.  Resolved,  That  satisfactory  written  work  done  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  certified  by  the  teacher,  should  constitute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  evidence  of  proficiency  required  by  the  college. 

III.  Resolved,  That  such  written  work  should  include  some  practice  in 
at  least  three  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil’s  reading,  outside  the  text-books. 

if)  Written  recitations  requiring  the  use  of  judgment  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  elementary  principles. 

(c)  Written  parallels  between  historical  characters  or  periods. 

(d)  Brief  investigations  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  prepared  outside 

the  classroom,  and  including  some  use  of  original  material. 

(e)  Historical  maps  or  charts,  made  from  printed  data  and  comparison 

of  existing  maps,  and  showing  movements  of  exploration,  migra¬ 
tion,  or  conquest,  territorial  changes,  or  social  phenomena. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  college 
ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  require  comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  on 
the  pupil’s  part,  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations 
should  presuppose  the  use  of  good  text-books,  collateral  reading,  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  the  conference  of  five  which 
prepared  it  submitted  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  printed 
in  the  School  Review  for  October,  and  was  distributed  to 
members  of  the  Association  in  a  reprint.  In  this  report  the 
subject  has  been  polished  in  all  the  facets  which  the  size  of  the 
gem  allows.  To  the  members  of  the  conference’  the  argument 
seemed  conclusive  and  automatically  convincing  to  any  open 
mind.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  safe  to  imitate  those  great 
divines  who  in  their  tremendous  sermons  against  infidelity 
quoted  the  infidels’  arguments,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  pious  mind  that  there  was  anything  to  refute. 
The  report  assumes  throughout  that  the  ordinary  methods  of 
teaching  history,  at  least  in  preparation  for  college,  are  not 

*  Professor  Katharine  Coman  of  Wellesley  College  ;  Miss  Anna  B.  Thompson 
of  Thayer  Academy  ;  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  of  the  English  High  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Start  of  Tufts  College  ;  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of 
Harvard  University. 
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satisfactory ;  and  the  conference  aims  to  suggest  a  simple  and 
workable  remedy,  which  shall  not  disturb  existing  conditions, 
nor  compel  uniformity  either  in  teaching  or  in  entrance 
requirements. 

Perhaps  the  purposes  of  the  report,  and  the  possibilities 
arising  from  its  recommendation  to  the  colleges,  may  be  set 
forth  best  by  briefly  considering  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  report  is  based,  by  summarizing  what  it  sug¬ 
gests  as  the  duty  of  the  schools ;  by  presenting  the  correspond¬ 
ing  duty  of  the  colleges;  and  finally,  by  pointing  out  the 
serious  inherent  difficulties  which  beset  any  attempt  to 
improve  the  entrance  requirements  in  history. 

Confidence  in  axioms  often  goes  a  long  way,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll’s  ingenious  mathematical  student,  who 
knew  without  demonstration  that  "things  that  are  greater  than 
the  same  thing  are  greater  than  each  other.”  Nobody  who 
accepts  this  statement  will  require  argument  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  axioms  as  to  historical  teaching. 

1.  History  is  a  scientific  study,  to  be  treated  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint. 

2.  History  is  a  proper  study  for  young  minds. 

3.  The  study  of  history  requires  to  be  spread  over  several 
years,  in  order  to  give  the  mind  time  to  ripen  upon  it. 

4.  History  teaching  requires  an  apparatus  of  books,  maps, 
and  illustrative  material. 

5.  History  can  be  taught  only  by  teachers  acquainted  with 
the  subject. 

6.  History  is  a  desirable  study  for  secondary  schools. 

7.  History  should  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  college. 

This  mathematical  groundwork  is  necessary  because  so  much 

of  the  teaching  of  history  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  such 
modest  assumptions.  In  many  schools  it  is  a  memory  subject, 
crowded  into  a  year  or  a  half  year,  without  other  materials 
than  a  text-book;  and  unwillingly  taught  by  ignorant  persons. 
What  can  the  schools  do  to  bring  about  the  millennium?  The 
conference  lays  down  only  two  essentials:  a  minimum  of  two 
substantial  years,  "three  exercises  a  week”;  and  plentiful 
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written  work.  It  further  strongly  urges  three  other  reforms: 
study  of  history  during  four  substantial  years;  Greek  and 
Roman  history  for  everybody ;  and  one  year  of  intensive  study. 
As  to  details,  it  recommends  freedom  and  variety,  and  a  choice 
of  historical  subjects  according  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
schools. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  minimum  of  two 
years,  because  the  present  requirements,  even  of  the  most 
exacting  colleges,  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  scant  one  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  at  a  time  when  the  well-greaved  Achaians  are  striving 
to  drag  the  body  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  around  the  walls  of 
the  colleges,  for  profaning  the  sacredness  of  three  years  of 
preparatory  Greek,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  history. 
Some  schools  now  devote  two  years  to  the  subject ;  others  five 
periods  a  week  during  a  single  year.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
report  proposes  a  great  innovation.  A  maximum  of  four 
years’  history  is  perhaps  more  novel,  although  it  is  now  carried 
out  by  some  favored  schools,  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
Madison  Conference,  and  is  imbedded  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  If  the  schools  could  make 
the  whole  four  years’  study  count  in  the  entrance  schedules 
of  the  colleges,  probably  many  of  them  would  welcome  the 
enlargement. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  the  resolutions  printed  above  are 
conservative  to  the  last  degree ;  they  certainly  conserve  every¬ 
body’s  pet  topic  in  the  list  of  seven  allowable  studies.  Of 
course  no  one  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  school  will 
offer,  or  pupil  will  take,  all  the  seven  subjects.  It  will  be 
noticed'that  “general  history’’  is  not  admitted  into  the  club  of 
seven.  Apparently  the  framers  of  the  report  consider  general 
history,  like  general  science,  or  comparative  literature,  or  uni¬ 
versal  geography, — not  a  beginner’s  task ;  they  prefer  to  get 
the  advantage  of  the  side-lights  thrown  by  one  country  upon 
another,  through  the  study  of  the  more  simple  history  of  par¬ 
ticular  countries. 

Though  the  conference  was  composed  of  one  head  master  of 
an  English  High  School  and  four  teachers  of  modern  history. 
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it  attaches  special  importance  to  ancient  history,  which  forms 
a  part  of  each  of  the  model  programmes  of  four  years’  history 
arranged  to  show  how  their  scheme  could  be  applied. 


MODEL  PROGRAMMES 


k 

Classical 

Latin — Scientific 

Modern  Languages 

English 

I 

Greece  (1). 

Greece  (i). 

Greece  (i). 

Greece  (i). 

II 

Rome  (»). 

Rome  (2). 

Rome  (a). 

Rome  (a). 

III 

1 

English  (O,  or 

French  (a),  or 
German  (3). 

English  (5),  or 
French  (4),  or 
German  (3). 

French  (p,  or 
German  ^),  or 
English  (5),  or 
American  (6). 

English  (5),  or 
American  (6),  or 
German  (3),  or 

French  (4). 

IV 

Intensive  study 
(subjects  prefera¬ 
bly  from  Ameri¬ 
can  History). 

Intensive  study 
(subjects  prefera¬ 
bly  from  American 
History),  or 

French  (4),  or 
German  0)* 

Intensive  study 
(subjects  prefera- 
biy  from  French 
and  German  His¬ 
tory). 

Intensive  study  (sub¬ 
jects  preferably 
from  English  or 
American  History), 
or  American  (6),  or 
English  (5),  or 
German  (3),  or 

French  (4). 

For  this  emphasis  no  apology  need  be  offered.  Ancient  his¬ 
tory  is  not  urged  because  it  has  long  been  a  starveling  adjunct 
to  classics,  nor  because  it  is  commonly  accepted  by  colleges. 
The  reasons  for  including  it  in  any  general  programme  would 
apply  if  Xenophon  had  been  impaled  by  the  Persians,  and  had 
consequently  left  the  Anabasis  unwritten;  or  if  the  colleges 
accepted  only  American  history  for  entrance.  In  the  history  of 
the  race  the  most  significant  and  interesting  parts — next  to  the 
growth  of  one’s  own  country — are  the  stories  of  Judea,  Greece, 
and  Rome.  To  dissent  from  an  Herbartian  is  to  take  your  life 
in  your  hand ;  nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  McMurry;  it  does  not 
"seek  in  our  American  history  and  literature  as  expressed  in 
our  mother  English,  the  principal  center  and  substance  of  cul¬ 
ture  for  our  common  schools";  nor  does  it  hold  as  "secondary 
and  supplemental  to  these  American  materials  .  .  .  the 
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choicest  products  of  English  and  European  history  and  litera¬ 
ture.”  To  say  nothing  of  making  the  English  Bible  and  Shak- 
spere  “secondary  and  supplemental  ”  in  any  education  of 
English-speaking  folk,  or  of  leaving  the  history  of  Christianity 
out  of  the  “center  and  substance  of  culture,”  this  is  a  principle 
of  insufficient  nutriment.  Check  the  importation  of  Greek 
currants  and  Roman  pearls,  if  you  will ;  but  surely  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  protect  ourselves  against  Greek  and  Roman 
ideas.  American  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  choice  of 
the  most  generous  thoughts,  the  most  lofty  lives,  and  the  most 
splendid  courage  in  any  country  throughout  the  world’s 
history.  Ours  are  John  Winthrop  and  Pontiac  and  Chicka- 
mauga ;  but  no  more  ours  than  Marathon,  just  Aristides,  stately 
Pompey,  and  Goth-fighting  Belisarius.  There  is  a  splendid  roll 
of  American  great  men  and  great  deeds.  No  character  is  more 
heroic  than  Lincoln’s;  but  Pericles  is  a  figure  perhaps  better 
calculated  to  fire  a  boy’s  heart  than  Benjamin  Franklin;  and 
Hannibal  will  be  remembered  by  Americans  longer  than  Win¬ 
field  Scott.  The  thousand  magnificent  years  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  are  not  only  the  foundation  of  our  modern 
culture,  they  abound  in  events  that  stir  and  thrill. 

When  the  Madison  Conference  ventured  to  recommend  a 
year’s  intensive  study  in  a  six  or  eight  years’  programme,  it 
drew  upon  itself  all  the  batteries  likely  to  open  against  the 
similar  propositions  of  the  report  at  Providence.  The  attack 
takes  the  form  of  scoffing  at  “research”  for  school  children. 
This  is  to  apply  a  big  term  to  a  very  guarded  suggestion. 
Nobody  proposes  that  children  should  imitate  Parkman  in  his 
laborious  comparison  of  manuscripts.  “Research”  which  con¬ 
sists  in  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  thing  from  a  little  col¬ 
lection  of  secondary  material,  backed  up  by  the  few  printed 
records  and  contemporary  writings  available,  cannot  be  danger¬ 
ous,  and  ought  to  train  the  judgment.  The  object  of  the 
method  is  not  at  all  to  make  historians,  but  to  teach  children 
to  select  the  essential  out  of  a  mass;  it  is  simply  elementary 
laboratory  work,  in  consonance  with  the  most  approved, 
methods  of  experimental  science. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  conference  recommendations 
as  to  written  work  in  Resolutions  II  and  III  are  like  the  old 
sailors’  three  wishes:  "All  the  grog  in  the  world.  All  the 
’baccy  in  the  world.  A  little  more  ’baccy.’’  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  grog  and  ’baccy  are  not  to  be 
served  out  in  the  same  watch.  In  the  reformed  course  of  two, 
three,  or  four  good  years,  there  will  be  time  to  introduce  all 
these  written  exercises,  every  one  of  which  is  now  being 
practiced  successfully.  The  proposition  requires  no  defense. 
Why  are  there  themes?  Why  is  there  Greek  and  Latin  com¬ 
position?  Why  do  people  set  original  problems  in  algebra  and 
geometry?  Because  that  is  the  way  to  put  pupils  on  their  own 
feet.  Written  work  nowhere  excludes  oral  teaching;  but  it 
encourages  [reflex  action;  in  history,  it  leads  to  accuracy  and 
weighing  of  evidence,  to  literary  expression  and  readiness  to 
draw  from  the  stores  of  one’s  own  mind.  Certainly  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  oral  teaching  sometimes  leads  to  confusion. 
Perhaps  practice  in  “written  parallels  between  historical  char¬ 
acters’’  might  have  been  useful  to  the  young  gentleman  who 
recorded  for  the  instruction  of  the  writer  that  "Two  of  the 
great  men  of  Carthage  were  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.” 

If  the  schools  need  to  be  more  insistent  on  history,  the  col¬ 
leges  have  the  corresponding  duty  of  receiving  it  more  kindly. 
To  judge  by  their  entrance  requirements,  they  look  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  poor  relation  of  the  classics.  Out  of  a  list  of  fifteen 
New  England  colleges  and  technical  schools,  eleven  require 
Greek  and  Roman  history;  nine  require  or  allow  American 
history;  five,  English  history;  and  one,  mediaeval  and  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  With  a  single  exception  they  all  ask  at  least 
two  of  the  seven  "points”  enumerated  in  Resolution  I  as  suit¬ 
able  for  preparation  for  college.  The  enforcement  of  these 
requirements  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  strenuous.  Of  the  results 
of  the  somewhat  perfunctory  examinations  the  writer  is  able 
to  speak  from  having  stupefied  his  brain  with  many  hundreds 
of  entrance-books.  No  college  insists  on  map-drawing  as  a 
part  of  the  test,  or  is  successful  (if  it  attempts  it)  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  rational  and  thorough  teaching  from  cram.  The  certificate 
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colleges  certainly  get  no  more  than  the  examining.  The  pres¬ 
ent  system  has  some  effect — it  is  a  kind  of  Discourager  of 
Hesitancy  to  slow  or  ill-prepared  pupils ;  but  the  test  is  only 
skin-deep.  The  schools  which  teach  history  well  have  no 
special  advantage  in  meeting  the  college  requirement,  over 
those  that  neglect  the  subject. 

This  report  opens  up  to  the  colleges  two  spheres  of  benefi¬ 
cent  activity ;  they  are  asked  to  count  well-taught  history  in 
any  two  or  more  of  the  seven  fields;  and  they  are  asked  to  set 
such  tests  as  will  measure  good  work.  Resolution  I  is  only 
a  statement  of  the  present  practice  of  some  colleges;  and 
tends  to  make  allowance  for  schools  which  can  better  teach  a 
considerable  quantity  of  history  than  some  other  subjects.  It 
aims,  so  far  as  history  goes,  to  make  every  good  high  school  a 
preparatory  school.  It  is  a  stroke  in  the  process  of  welding 
together  secondary  and  higher  education. 

In  Resolution  II  the  colleges  are  incited  to  indicate  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  good  teaching,  by  insisting  on  written  work.  Is 
that  a  revolutionary  principle?  Are  our  brethren  in  English 
to  claim  a  caveat  on  tests  by  writing?  Are  physicists  alone  to 
enjoy  the  admirable  method  of  examining  note-books?  Are 
chemists  to  have  a  monopoly  of  laboratory  work?  The  schools 
are  anxious  to  teach  all  their  subjects  properly;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  an  influence  which  is  satisfied  with 
defective  preparation. 

Resolution  IV  requests  that  the  colleges  will  also  enforce 
good  classroom  work  by  examinations  which  require  judgment. 
A  few  months  ago  the  writer  heard  a  typical  question  of  the 
other  sort:  “Was  Hannibal  afraid  that  his  communications 
might  be  cut  off  if  he  marched  on  Rome?”  To  which  the  only 
possible  answer  came :  “Yes’m.”  Of  course  pupils  complain  of 
examination  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  from  the 
memory,  but  lawyers  and  business  men  find  a  juster  ground  of 
complaint  when  they  employ  graduates  of  high  schools  who 
can  remember  but  cannot  combine. 

What  is  now  asked  of  the  colleges  is  that  they  treat  history 
as  a  substantial  subject,  by  giving  to  it  in  their  scheme  the 
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weight  due  to  a  subject  pursued  three  times  a  week  during  two 
years — the  weight  given  to  entrance  French  or  German,  for 
instance.  At  present  pupils  are  continually  offered  for  the 
history  requirement  iivho  have  taken  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  in  a  half-year  or  even  in  a  few  weeks ;  and 
a  few  years  ago  a  tutor  began  the  subject  with  a  boy  at  four 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  before  the  Harvard  examination,  and 
got  him  in  on  the  interim  coaching.  If  the  colleges  are  not 
willing  to  make  the  history  requirement  effectual,  let  them 
abandon  it  and  do  the  work  of  elementary  teaching  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  an  honest  alternative;  but  it  is  not  practic¬ 
able,  for  the  reasons  that  parents  like  to  have  their  children 
study  history ;  that  many  schools  teach  it,  irrespective  of  col¬ 
lege  requirements;  and  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  secure 
adequate  instruction  in  schools. 

However  indisputable  the  need  of  an  adjustment  of  this 
question  of  entrance  history,  however  clear  to  the  minds  of 
the  Association  at  Providence  the  remedy  suggested  by  the 
resolutions,  it  is  necessary  frankly  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
questions  involved  are  more  serious  than  a  programme,  more 
complicated  than  a  method,  and  deeper  than  a  test.  Better 
teaching  in  history  is  tangled  up  with  the  whole  question  of 
reform  and  adjustment  of  the  secondary  school  programme; 
and  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  remedy  proposed 
depends  for  its  final  success  on  others  than  the  schools  or  the 
colleges.  The  public  at  large  must  be  convinced  that  history 
requires  careful,  troublesome,  and  expensive  teaching. 

Although  riot  distinctly  stated  in  the  report,  it  is  evident 
that  the  proposed  requirements  recognize  the  English  high 
schools  as  competent  to  prepare  for  college,  so  far  as  history  is 
concerned.  If  that  be  undesirable ’the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  has  been  an  evil 
counselor,  for  in  December,  1894,  it  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  education  would  be  promoted  by  a  closer 
articulation  than  now  exists  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  New  England. 
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Resolved,  That  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  such  closer  articulation, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  the  studies  embodied  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  submitted  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
should  be  allowed  to  count  for  admission  to  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  Association  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  will  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  implied  recommendation. 

The  vote  of  October  1 1  is  therefore  only  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  doctrine  to  the  concrete  case  of  history.  The  col¬ 
leges  have  an  evident  interest  (of  which  they  have  apparently 
been  unaware)  in  establishing  even  partial  relations  with  the 
2000  high  schools  and  700  academies  where  Greek  is  not 
taught.  The  thousands  of  pupils  in  these  schools  have  also 
an  interest  in  good  teaching,  which  would  be  more  likely  if 
even  a  small  number  of  them  could  eventually  count  it  toward 
entrance  to  college.  Certainly  the  scheme  outlined  in  the 
resolutions  is  flexible,  does  not  destroy  existing  conditions, 
and  is  widely  applicable. 

The  principal  objection  brought  against  the  report  in  the 
meeting  at  Providence  was  that  it  meant  an  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  requirements  for  college.  The  force  of  the 
objection  cannot  be  denied.  However,  the  increase  is  less 
than  it  might  seem,  for  it  is  three  exercises  a  week  during  two 
years,  instead  of  four  or  five  a  week  during  one  year.  There 
is  therefore  not  so  much  an  increase  of  technical  requirement 
as  an  illumination  of  mind  as  to  what  the  requirement  means. 
It  is  not  good  for  colleges  to  have  a  dummy  standard,  nor  for 
schools  to  claim  as  equal  “points.”  English  with  three  or  four 
years’  study,  and  history  with  a  scamped  eight  months;  or  to 
allow  two  points  for  advanced  Greek  and  Latin  on  one  year’s 
additional  study  and  nothing  for  advanced  history  with  two 
years’  extra  work. 

Still  it  is  a  fair  question.  Where  is  the  time  to  be  found?  In 
part,  by  the  shoving  back  into  the  grammar  school  of  some 
subjects  now  taught  in  the  high  schools — as  physics,  algebra, 
geometry,  English  composition,  languages.  In  the  English 
high  schools  there  is  room  for  three  or  four  years’  history  in  the 
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gap  left  by  the  Greek ;  and  on  these  schools  the  pressure  of 
coming  college  examinations  does  not  rest.  In  the  regular 
preparatory  schools  the  time  must  be  found,  because  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  teach  history  as  a  cram  subject ;  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  colleges  so  to  readjust  their  entrance  pro¬ 
grammes  as  to  give  proper  place  to  history.  In  any  event,  the 
secondary  schools  are  aware  that  they  are  expected  to  solve  all 
the  educational  problems;  all  hands  call  upon  them  to  accom¬ 
plish  more:  the  kindergartners  on  the  gun  deck;  the  grammar 
schools  on  the  main  deck ;  the  colleges  on  the  quarter-deck ; 
the  technical  schools  in  the  chains ;  the  graduate  schools  on 
the  topgallant  yards — all  look  to  the  secondary  teachers  as  the 
able  seamen  of  educational  reform.  Of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics  it  may  be  said,  as  Professor  Shalex  says  of  the 
required  English  at  Harvard  College  :  that  they  are  “protected 
industries,  and  like  all  protected  industries  are  constantly  cry¬ 
ing  for  more  protection.”  Teachers  of  history  and  science  have 
no  interest  in  diluting  education  by  leaving  out  classics ;  but 
they  do  claim  for  their  unprotected  industries  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  though  they  could  appeal  to  centuries  of  pre¬ 
scription.  If  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematical  people 
insist  that  there  is  in  the  preparatory  course  no  time  for  history 
actually  taught,  it  will  be  like  George  Stephenson’s  prediction, 
if  a  cow  came  into  conflict  with  his  locomotive:  “It  will  be 
varra  awkard — for  the  coo.”  In  the  present  and  laudable 
temper  of  the  American  people  history  will  be  taught,  since  it 
is  a  college  requirement ;  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  fitting 
schools  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educative  power  of  the 
study;  and  it  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  the  colleges  to  throw 
that  elementary  work  back  where  it  belongs  and  where  it  goes 
in  other  countries. 

Undeniably  the  training  methods  advocated  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  are  hardly  twenty-five  years  old  in  American  colleges, 
and  are  just  beginning  to  percolate  into  schools.  Charles 
Kendall  Adams  of  Michigan  University,  Herbert  B.  Adams  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  Henry  Adams  of  Harvard,  the  lamented 
Professor  Diman  of  Brown,  were  among  the  first  to  apply 
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research  even  to  the  most  advanced  students.  Parallel  read- 
ing,  systematic  written  work,  weekly  questions,  careful  notes, 
judgment-compelling  examinations — these  are  by  no  means 
rooted  methods  even  in  colleges.  But  various  other  methods 
of  great  value  are  equally  new.  When  did  sight-translation 
begin  either  in  college  or  school?  Who  first  called  for  original 
demonstrations  in  geometry?  Laboratory  physics  still  seems 
abnormal  to  many  good  people.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  these 
methods  for  developing  individuality  are  permanent?  Twenty- 
five  years  hence  no  good  college  or  good  school  will  know  that 
there  are  less  searching  ways  of  studying  history.  If  twenty 
years  may  be  saved  out  of  that  quarter  century,  let  us  speed 
the  plow. 

Another  difficulty,  much  more  serious  than  novelty  of 
method,  must  be  squarely  confronted.  There  is  not  at  present 
a  body  of  teachers  trained  to  do  this  work.  Why  not?  We 
have  trained  teachers  of  classics,  mathematics,  English,  calis¬ 
thenics.  In  a  famous  New  England  Academy  a  few  years  ago 
the  history  was,  in  part,  shoveled  upon  a  worthy  director  of 
physical  training;  but  the  authorities  were  aware  that  the 
teacher  of  Greek  was  not  qualified  to  direct  chest-weight  exer¬ 
cises.  Would  any  sane  school  board  employ  as  a  high-school 
teacher  of  Latin  a  person  who  had  studied  Latin  only  a  year 
or  two,  and  that  only  in  school?  Even  in  the  poorest  negro 
schools  of  the  South  they  try  to  have  teachers  who  can  count 
forty.  The  colleges,  both  for  men  and  women,  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  graduates  who  have  had  three  or  four  years  of  thorough 
historical  courses.  It  is  even  possible  for  teachers  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  their  subjects  after  they  enter  on  the  work.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  high-school  teachers 
of  any  subject  are  actually  increasing  their  store  of  knowledge 
and  methods,  outside  of  school  hours.  Certainly,  in  this  period 
of  specialization,  the  suggestions  of  the  report  cannot  be  neg¬ 
lected  simply  because  they  expect  teachers  of  history  to  know 
something  of  their  subject. 

Another  serious  question  is  how  this  quantity  of  written 
work  is  to  be  handled  and  corrected.  The  better  the  teacher, 
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the  more  need  for  relief  from  the  mechanical  part  of  the  call¬ 
ing.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  of  taking  care  of  a  large 
crop  of  grain,  and  that  is  to  have  sufficient  harvest  hands.  In 
experimental  physics  the  study  is  impossible  except  in  small 
classes ;  that  means  more  skilled  teachers.  There  is,  however, 
no  need  for  them  all  to  be  of  the  same  degree  of  experi¬ 
ence  or  ability ;  subordinate  teachers  may  be  used,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  fruitful  system  to  be  built  up  of  young  assistants, 
not  yet  prepared  to  take  responsibility,  yet  relatively  much 
more  advanced  than  the  pupils,  and  capable  of  managing  the 
details  of  written  work.  From  such  assistants  would  develop 
some  of  the  trained  specialist  teachers  so  much  needed. 

In  the  long  run  the  success  of  the  proposed  scheme  does 
not  depend  on  schools  or  colleges  or  teachers — but  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Perhaps  that  despot  does  not  yet  understand  that  history 
can  be  taught  only  by  good,  highly  educated,  especially  pre¬ 
pared  teachers;  the  colleges  have  done  nothing  to  convince 
him.  There  is  nothing  for  which  taxpayers  so  cheerfully 
expend  money  as  the  schools.  The  wealthy  and  generous  city 
of  Cambridge  has  spent  $230,000  for  an  English  high  school 
building,  and  now  seems  disposed  to  lay  out  an  equal  sum  on 
a  Latin  school ;  nevertheless  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to 
secure  a  thousand  dollars  for  necessary  accessions  of  books  for 
the  two  schools.  Yet  books — more  books,  shelves  of  books, 
rooms  of  books,  libraries  of  books — are  the  laboratory  materials 
of  history  and  literature.  Unless  the  teachers  are  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  numerous,  history  cannot  be  taught ;  unless  they  can 
have  books,  maps,  atlases,  and  illustrative  material,  the  best 
teachers  are  handicapped.  What  is  more  likely  to  lead  people 
to  give  freely  for  such  objects  than  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  colleges  that  history  must  be  as  well  taught  as  Greek  or 
English,  and  that  the  necessary  teachers  and  material  must  be 
provided  ? 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  REFORM  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS' 


The  aims  of  this  Association,  as  stated  in  its  constitution, 
are  to  promote  fellowship  among  teachers,  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges 
and  scientific  schools,  and  to  advance  the  standard  of  prepara¬ 
tory  work.  It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  the  second  of  these 
purposes,  that  of  securing  uniformity  in  college  requirements, 
Was  the  efficient  reason  for  its  coming  into  being. 

The  Association  has  now  been  in  existence  for  eight  years, 
and  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  influence.  The  domi¬ 
nant  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  its  labors  have  not  been  without  result.  Very  wisely 
its  efforts  have  been  directed  mainly  toward  specific  cases.  It 
seems  now,  however,  that  the  time  is  approaching,  indeed  is  at 
hand,  for  a  more  general  movement  along  broader  lines.  There 
are  many  indications  that  this  question  of  college  requirements 
is  to  be  prominent  in  educational  discussions  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  famous  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  with  its 
radical  proposition  that  students  completing  any  one  of  the 
courses  therein  recommended  should  be  admitted  to  corre¬ 
sponding  courses  in  college,  has  brought  the  whole  topic 
prominently  before  the  public.  The  success  of  the  movement 
to  secure  uniformity  of  English  requirements  has  led  some 
keen  observers  to  predict  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  a 
similar  work  in  other  branches,  or  even — mark  the  words — of 
securing  substantial  uniformity  in  all  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  movement  in  this  direction.  In  the 

'  Inaugural  address  as  President  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  delivered  October  I2,  1895. 
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last  few  years  the  schools  and  colleges  have  come  to  a  better 
understanding  and  into  closer  relations  than  ever  before.  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  are  learning  that  it  is  possible 
and  wise  to  act  in  harmony,  and  the  West,  whose  educational 
progress  and  standing  we  of  the  East  do  not  fully  realize, 
stands  ready  to  unite  in  every  forward  movement.  As  I  have 
said,  the  subject  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
several  leading  colleges  have  now  under  consideration  radical 
revision  of  their  entrance  requirements.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  behooves  us  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  do  nothing  better  or  more  timely  on  this 
occasion  than  to  review  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible 
the  present  status  of  college  entrance  requirements,  the 
chief  objections  that  we  make  to  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs,  and  some  of  the  plans  that  are  proposed  to  remedy  the 
evils. 

Undoubtedly  the  colleges  to  which  the  schools  represented 
in  this  Association  send  most  of  their  pupils  are  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Columbia.  These  four  colleges  are  not  only 
among  our  oldest,  largest,  and  most  prominent,  but  they  are 
among  the  few  that  do  nqt^mit  students  on  certificate.  For 
these  reasons  I  propose’  to  examine  with  some  care  their 
requirements  and  the  method  of  administering  them,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  reasons  why  preparatory 
schools  are  so  loud  in  their  complaints,  and  to  suggest  some 
remedies  that  may  alleviate  the  evils. 

Harvard  names  eight  elementary  and  nine  advanced  sub¬ 
jects.  The  elementary  subjects  include  English,  Gxeek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The 
advanced  subjects  represent  additional  work  in  the  same  lines. 
To  be  admitted  a  student  must  pass  examinations  in  all  the 
elementary  studies  and  two  ^vanced  studies.  Another 
advanced  study  may  be  substituted  for  elementary  German  or 
French;  or  two  advanced  studies,  making  four  in  all,  may  be 
substituted  for  either  Greek  or  Latin.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  the  candidate  in  his  choice 
of  subjects,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  admission  without 
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Greek  is  made  decidedly  more  difficult  than  with  that  subject. 
Harvard  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  colleges  that  requires 
physi^p%^4nd  this  requirement  is  not  made  easy.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  no  specific  authors  or  works  are  required.  The  exami¬ 
nations  consist  of  translation  at  sight,  with  questions  on  forms 
and  constructions. 

Yale  allows  no  choice.  Certain  books  are  named  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  candidate  is  also  examined  in  translation 
at  sight  and  prose  composition.  In  mathematics  the  requir^ 
ment  is  greater  than  the  Harvard  elementary  subject.  Only 
one  modern  language  is  required,  and  the  English  is  the  same. 
While  the  Yale  examinations  allow  no  option,  a  student 
well  prepared  for  them  should  be  ready  for  the  Harvard 
examinations  in  every  subject  except  the  difficult  one  of 
physics.  The  reverse,  however,  is  not  true.  A  student 
prepared  for  Harvard  is  not  necessarily  ready  for  Yale, 
although  the  Harvard  requirements  are  more  severe  than  those 
of  Yale. 

The  Princeton  system  conjbines  points  from  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  differs  from  each.  Like  Yale  it  allows  no  alternative 
for  Latin  or  Greek,  but  unlike  Yale,  it  does  allow  some  option 
in  the  specific  works.  For  instance,  in  Latin  a  candidate  may 
offer  nine  orations  of  Cicero,  or  six  orations,  and  either  selec¬ 
tions  from  Ovid,  or  Sallust’s  Catiline  or  Jugiirtha.  In  Greek 
he  has  his  choice  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  or  three  additional 


books  of  the  Anabasis.  In  mathematics,  modern  languages, 
and  English,  the  requirements  are  substantially  the  same  as 
at  Yale,  except  that  Princeton  still  examines  in  arithmetic. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Princeton  system  is  that  it  has  a 
minimura.ajid  a  maximum  standard.  For  instance,  in  Latin, 
a  student  to  be  admitted  must  pass  in  grammar  and  com¬ 
position,  five  books  of  Caesar,  sbc^Looks  of  Vergil,  and  nine 
orations  of_^icero,  or  equivalents.  Five  other  subjects  are 
named — Ovid,  Sallust,  Vergil’s  Eclogues  and  Georgies,  sight 
translation,  and  Roman  history.  A  candidate  passing  two  of 
these  subjects — one  of  which  must  be  either  the  Ovid,  Sallust, 
or  Vergil — is  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  Latin,  and  is 
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placed  in  an  advanced  section  of  the  freshman  class.  Similar 
arrangements  are  made  in  Greek,  German,  French,  and 
mathematics.  A  student  prepared  for  the  Princeton  mini¬ 
mum  standard  would  lack  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the 
Eclogues  of  Vergil  and  logarithms,  to  complete  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Yale.  A  student  prepared  for  Yale  could  take  the 
minimum  examinations  at  Princeton,  but  would  not  be  ready 
for  advanced  standing  in  any  subject. 

The  Columbia  requirements,  like  those  of  Yale,  are  fixed, 
and  allow  no  options,  but  are  somewhat  lighter,  covering  less 
ground  in  algebrg,  -geometry,  and  Latin.  Arithmetic,  how¬ 
ever,  is  included. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  the  details,  the  more  marked 
become  the  differences.  For  instance,  Princeton  and  Columbia 
call  for  six  books  of  the  jEneid;  Yale  requires,  in  addition, 
the  Eclogues.  These  do  not  count  for  maximum  standing  at 
Princeton,  unless  combined  with  the  Georgies.  The  elemen¬ 
tary  algebr^^equirement  at  Harvard  is  less  than  is  exacted 
of  all  students  at  Princeton  and  Yale;  her  advanced  require¬ 
ment  is  greater. 

When  we  come  to  the  scientific  schools,  the  discrepancies  are 
even  greater.  Princeton  requires  Latin  of  candidates  for  one 
course,  but  not  for  the  others.  Yale  demands  it  of  all, 
Columbia^!  none.  Princeton  names  five  books  of  Caesar  and 
four  orations  of  Cicero;  Yale  four  books  of  Caesar  and  three 
books  of  Vergil.  The  Latin  e.xaminations  at  these  two  insti¬ 
tutions  also  differ  decidedly  from  each  other  in  character.  In 
mathematics  the  principal  nominal  difference  is  that  Princeton 
does  not  require  spherical  geometry,  while  the  other  two  do. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference,  however,  in  the  character 
of  these  examinations,  particularly  in  trigonometry.  Yale 
calls  for  botany,  Columbia  for  physics  and  chemistry,  Prince¬ 
ton  for  no  science.  Princeton  and  Columbia  demand  botl^ 
German  and  French,  while  Yale  is  satisfied  with  either.  Om 
the  other  hand,  while  Princeton  and  Columbia  demand  only 
American  history,  Yale  calls  also  for  that  of  England. 

If  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  wider  range  of  induction  and 
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include  other  colleges  in  our  inquiry,  we  should  find  the  same 
sort  of  differences  existing  throughout  the  country,  but  more 
marked  in  particular  cases.  These  four  colleges,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  point  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  make — 
the  unreasonable  diversity  that  exists  in  their  requirements. 
From  the  summary  that  I  have  made,  it  is  quite  clear,  I  think: 
first,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  these  four 
colleges  in  the  quantity  of  work  required ;  second,  that  they 
do  not  agree  in  the  details  of  their  requirements.  Speaking 
quantitatively,  the  Harvard  requirements  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  colleges  by  the  addition  of  the  subject  of 
physics;  and  perhaps  severity  of  administration  in  other 
branches  may  increase  the  difference  somewhat.  Still,  the 
difference  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  a  full  year’s  work.  A 
third  or  a  half-year  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Now  I  submit, 
as  a  proposition  that  needs  no  defense,  that  in  order  to  secure 
efficiency  in  school  work  and  economy  in  time,  any  material 
difference  in  quantity  required  by  different  colleges  should 
amount  approximately  to  a  year’s  work.  As  long  as  pupils' 
are  prepared  for  different  colleges  in  the  same  schools,  and  as 
long  as  colleges  receive  pupils  only  once  a  year,  it  is  irrational 
to  have  the  requirements  of  one  heavier  than  those  of  another 
by  a  half-year’s  work. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  extremely  annoying,  to  use  a  mild 
term,  to  be  compelled  to  vary  a  student’s  course  according  to 
the  college  which  he  is  to  enter.  To  be  sure,  a  strong,  well- 
equipped  school,  able  to  dictate  to  its  pupils  and  patrons,  can 
frame  a  classical  course  broad  enough  to  cover  the  require¬ 
ments  'of  these  four  colleges,  but  it  is  done  at  too  great  a  cost. 
For  our  Princeton  boys  we  must  include  a  review  of  arithmetic 
and  carry  algebra  farther  than  is  required  by  Harvard  or 
Columbia;  for  Yale  we  must  read  the  Bucolics  and  study 
logarithms  and  their  application  to  geometrical  problems,  in 
addition  to  certain  topics  in  algebra  not  called  for  by  the 
others;  for  Harvard  we  must  supply  a  thorough  course  in 
physics.  That  is  a  large  load  to  pile  on  a  heavily  burdened 
animal.  Our  preparatory  courses  are  already  strained.  The 
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colleges  complain  that  our  pupils  are  not  well  enough  pre¬ 
pared.  They  also  complain  that  we  keep  them  too  long;  that 
Vhey  are  too  old  when  they  leave  our  hands.  Why,  then,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  do  they  add  to  our  burdens  by 
each  one  calling  for  its  own  particular  little  fad?  And  yet 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  classical  requirements  does  not  begin 
to  compare  with  the  "confusion  worse  confounded”  that 
exists  in  the  approach  to  the  scientific  schools.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  some  of  the  points  of  difference.  Look  again,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  requirements  in  science.  Harvard  puts  on  a 
stiff  requirement  in  physics;  Columbia,  lighter  ones  in  physics 
and  chemistry;  Yale  calls  for  botany;  Cornell  for  physiology. 
Consider  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school  compelled  to  prepare 
students  in  those  four  subjects,  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  they 
are  to  face  examinations,  the  work  must  be  done  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Of  course,  we  can  do  it ;  but  we  must  sometimes  spread  our 
butter  very  thin.  At  the  present  time,  physics  is  the  science 
most  generally  called  for  by  the  colleges,  and  therefore  most 
emphasized  by  the  schools.  Under  these  circumstances,  just 
so  long  as  certain  colleges  choose  to  call  for  botany,  chem¬ 
istry,  or  physiology,  just  so  long  will  they  fail  to  get  the  best 
work  that  the  schools  are  capable  of,  and  just  so  long  will 
they  retard  the  development  of  science-teaching  in  this 
country. 

Give  us  one  science — be  it  physics  or  botany,  chemistry  or 
physiology — and  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  an  educational 
Ifactor  of  steadily  increasing  efficiency ;  but  if  we  are  compelled 
to  divide  our  energies  and  our  attention  among  four  or  five 
subjects  all  will  suffer,  and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  drifting 
perilously  near  to  the  standard  of  the  old-fashioned  girls’  fin¬ 
ishing  school  with  its  curriculum  embracing  every  known 
"ology.”  Yale  officially  said  to  this  Association,  when  we 
protested  against  botany  as  a  requirement,  that  it  considered 
botany  a  better  school  subject  than  physics.  We  do  not  at 
this  time  dispute  the  truth  of  that  statement.  What  we  do 
say  is  that,  if  we  have  to  prepare  students  for  one  college  in 
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physics  and  for  another  in  botany,  we  shall  do  poorer  work  in 
both  subjects  than  if  we  could  concentrate  our  time  and 
energies  on  either. 

What  is  true  of  science  is  equally  true  of  other  subjects.  It 
is  the  universal  testimony  of  schoolmasters  that  we  can  do 
better  work  in  any  branch  if  we  have  a  uniform  requirement — 
even  though  that  requirement  is  faulty — than  if  we  have  vary¬ 
ing  requirements,  each  one  perfect  in  its  way.  I  do  not,  at 
this  time,  make  the  demand  that  all  colleges  should  require  the 
same  Subjects  for  admission.  There  may  be  good  and  valid 
reasons  why  one  should  insist  on  Greek  and  another  should 
allow  an  alternative  for  that  language.  What  I  do  insist  upon, 
however,  and  what  I  call  upon  this  Association  to  fight  for 

fintil  it  obtains  it,  is  that  the  standard  in  each  subject  shall  be 
he  same  in  every  college  that  requires  that  subject.  In  any 
subject  required  for  college — Latin,  algebra,  science,  or  French 
— the  same  course  should  prepare  pupils  equally  well  for  all 
colleges  requiring  that  subject.  We  make  this  demand  not 
because  it  will  lighten  our  labors  and  save  us  annoyance.  We 
urge  it  because  we  know  from  our  experience  that  it  will  make 
possible  better  work  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  will  tend 
to  raise  the  standard  of  secondary  education.  I  assert,  and  am 
prepared  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  any  college  of  a  requirement  not  in  harmony  with 
those  prevailing  in  other  colleges,  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  cause 
of  sound  education.  And  |  further  assert  that  no  college 
founded  for  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  and  devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  education  has  any  moral  right  to  hamper 
the  work  of  secondary  education  by  thus  laying  down  an  arbi¬ 
trary  individual  requirement. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  charge  that  we  make  against 
college  requirements  as  they  now  are — the  lack  of  uniformity. 
So  far,  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  requirements  as  stated  in 
the  college  catalogues.  When  we  come  to  consider  them  as 
we  find  them  in  practice,  we  discover  other  causes  of  complaint. 
These  I  shall  speak  of  more  briefly.  i 

In  the  first  place  these  requirements  are  varied  in  practice 
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according  to  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual 
examiner.  There  are  some  men,  quite  possibly  scholars  and 
good  teachers,  who  seem  to  think  that  the  sole  object  of  an 
entrance  examination  is  not  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
to  go  on  with  college  work,  but  to  uphold  certain  theories  or 
to  emphasize  certain  points  that  seem  to  them  important.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  college  professor,  when  I  objected  to  a 
certain  question,  that  he  put  it  there  simply  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  preparatory  schools  to  that  point.  We  have  all  of  us 
seen  entire  papers  that  were  apparently  constructed  on  the 
same  basis.  It  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  to 
study  these  peculiarities,  and  to  coach  boys  up  on  them  before 
the  examinations.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  wherever  it  exists — 
and  it  does  exist — must  be  demoralizing  to  the  teacher  and 
destructive  of  good  teaching. 

Again,  some  examiners  seem  to  think  that  the  object  of  an 
examination  is  to  entrap  the  unwary.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
day  for  catch  questions  and  catch  problems  had  gone  by,  and 
yet  every  year  it  is  possible  to  cull  a  choice  assortment  from 
the  various  college  papers. 

The  individual  element  is  also  clearly  shown  by  the  entire 
absence  of  any  uniform  standard  of  thoroughness  or  difficulty. 
A  subject  will  be  most  rigorously  treated  at  one  college,  and 
most  indulgently  at  another.  In  the  same  college  the  exami¬ 
nation  in  one  subject  will  be  most  justly  regarded  as  a  “terror,” 
and  that  in  another  as  a  “perfect  snap.”  In  other  words  the 
only  standard  appears  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
examiner,  and  when  that  examiner  is  a  youthful  tutor  of  much 
freshness  of  learning  and  little  knowledge  of  teaching,  or  when 
he  is,  as  some  college  professors  appear  to  be,  entirely  lacking 
in  appreciation  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  boys 
entering  college,  or  when  he  is  a  man  of  fads  and  sees  fit  to  air 
those  fads  in  his  entrance  papers — then  the  result  is  likely  to 
be  anything  but  what  it  should  be. 

The  second  great  objection,  then,  to  college  entrance  require- 
ments  as  they  now  are,  is  that  there  is  no  uniform  standard  of 
V  enforcement.  Secondary  work  is  too  largely  conditioned  by 
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college  requirements  for  these  to  be  left  to  individual  judg¬ 
ment  and  caprice  as  they  now  are  in  too  many  cases. 

In  the  third  place  very  grave  distrust  exists  as  to  the  accu¬ 
racy  a«d  j.ustiee  with  which  the  entrance  examination  papers 
are  judged.  I  make  no  charges  of  carelessness  or  unfairness, 
but  there  are  certain  facts  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  first  of 
these  facts  is  that  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  often  a 
tremendous  surprise  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  his  teacher.  Our 
good  scholars  are  sometimes  conditioned  and  our  weaklings 
passed.  The  “lottery  of  entrance  examinations”  is  a  phrase 
not  infrequently  heard.  The  second  fact  is  that  in  certain 
instances  where  individual  cases  have  been  investigated,  inex¬ 
cusable  blunders  and  errors  of  judgment  have  been  discovered. 
In  one  case,  for  instance,  that  came  under  my  own  observation, 
where  a  boy  was  conditioned  in  Latin  composition,  the 
examiner,  on  re-reading  the  paper,  frankly  admitted  that,  owing 
simply  to  haste,  he  had  made  a  clear  mistake,  and  reversed 
his  previous  decision.  In  more  than  one  case  where  examiners 
have,  on  request,  given  the  reasons  why  pupils  have  failed  to 
pass,  these  reasons  appear  to  schoolmasters  extremely  peculiar. 
We  all  of  us  have  stock  stories  to  illustrate  this  point. 

These  facts  have  caused  a  general  and  widespread  distrust  of 
college  examinations.  I  said  that  I  did  not  make  charges  of 
carelessness  or  unfairness.  ‘  Such  charges  would  be  serious 
matters  and  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  proof.  We 
recognize  the  great  difficulty  of  passing  accurately,  fairly,  and 
promptly  upon  the  papers  of  several  hundred  candidates.  We 
know  the  earnestness  with  which  this  troublesome  problem  is 
faced  in  'many  instances,  and  we  are  disposed  to  be  lenient, 
but  having  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  the  colleges  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  facilities 
to  pass  accurately  and  justly  on  all  papers  submitted,  and  of  so 
ordering  their  arrangements  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
preparatory  schools  and  to  provide  easy  means  of  investigation 
and  redress  in  cases  of  apparent  injustice. 

The  fourth  objection  that  we  have  to  make  is  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental.  It  is  that,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
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(the  examinations  attempt  too  much.  They  try,  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  hours,  to  test  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of 
work  that  has  occupied  from  two  to  five  years.  Every  teacher 
knows  the  difficulty  of  framing  an  examination  that  shall  be 
an  adequate  test  of  a  single  term’s  work  done  under  his  own 
supervision.  When  that  term  is  extended  to  several  years,  and 
when  the  work  has  been  done  under  others,  the  task  of  preparing 
such  an  examination  comes  dangerously  near  to  the  impossible. 

And  yet  many  of  the  entrance  examinations  are  direct 
attempts  to  accomplish  this  difficult  feat.  They  are  framed 
with  the  set  purpose  to  test  the  work  in  detail.  I  saw  this 
summer  the  certificate  issued  by  a  certain  college  to  a  boy 
who  tried  his  examinations  in  June.  He  was  marked  as  passed 
in  “algebra,  except  progressions;  German,  except  verbs;  and' 
Caesar,  Books  2  and  5.”  Another  boy  was  certified  by  the  same 
college  as  having  passed  in  “algebra,  except  quadratics  with 
two  unknown  quantities;  and  Caesar,  Book  4.”  In  other  words 
the  college  officially  certified  that  the  work  of  those  boys  had 
not  been  uniformly  thorough  and  satisfactory  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  assumed  that  it  was  able  to  indicate  the  specific 
points  of  deficiency.  In  the  space  of  two  hours,  without  ever 
having  seen  the  boys  before,  it  was  able  to  determine  that 
both  had  done  satisfactory  work  in  algebra  extending  over  say 
two  years,  except  that  one  had  slighted  progressions,  and  the 
other  did  not  thoroughly  understand  quadratics  with  two 
unknown  quantities.  An  examination  lasting  one  hour  was 
sufficient  to  determine  just  which  books  of  Caesar  those  boys 
had  mastered  and  just  which  they  had  slighted.  Verily  such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us.  It  is  high,  we  cannot  attain 
unto  it.  And  yet  this  extreme  case,  absurd  as  it  is,  is  only  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  policy  adopted  in  many  instances. 

The  ideal  entrance  examination  will  attempt  to  discover  not 
'so  much  what  the  candidate  has  done  as  what  he  can  do.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  thing,  especially  under  the  conditions  that 
prevail  at'  the  entrance  examinations,  but  the  nearer  this 
standard  can  be  approached  the  more  rational  will  be  the  test. 

This  fault  of  attempting  too  much,  of  trying  to  test  the 
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details  of  a  student’s  work,  is  fundamental.  Unless  it  is  eradi¬ 
cated  the  whole  system  of  entrance  examinations  must  fail  to 
secure  proper  results.  It  is  this  that  compels  us  to  bear  the 
entrance  examinations  so  constantly  in  mind  in  our  work,  and 
sometimes  forces  us  to  think  more  of  fitting  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  than  of  teaching  the  subject.  I  believe  that  it  is  largely 
because  of  this  defect  that  so  much  fault  is  justly  found  with 
the  present  system. 

These,  then,  are  the  charges  that  we  have  to  bring  against 
the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  our  colleges — first, 
the  lack  of  unifqjanity;  second,  the  varying  standard  of 
enforcement ;  third,  the  uncertainty  and  inaccuracy  of  admin¬ 
istration;  fourth,  the  specific  and  detailed^haracter  of  many 
of  the  examinations. 

These  are  serious  charges,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  work  of  secondary  education  is  decidedly  hampered 
by  the  defects  that  I  have  mentioned.  Now  for  the  remedy. 
What  practicable  plan  can  be  proposed  that  will  remove  the 
cause  of  our  trouble? 

Of  course,  the  first  suggestion  that  presents  itself  is  the 
doing  away  entirely  with  entrance  examinations  and  the  sub¬ 
stituting  of  admission  by  certificate.  This  would  certainly 
meet  most  of  the  objections,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  would  introduce  new  troubles.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  I  propose,  for  several  reasons,  to  remain  absolutely  neu¬ 
tral  and  not  to  commit  myself  on  either  side  of  the  vexed  cer¬ 
tificate  question.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  see  if  there  is  any  approach  to 
unanimity  among  the  members  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  question  before  us  is,  “Is  it  possible  so  to  modify  the 
existing  system  of  requirements  as  to  remove,  in  large  measure, 
the  objections  that  have  been  urged?”  I  believe  that  it  is,  and 
have  to  propose  certain  measures  looking  toward  that  end. 

First:  Every  candidate  should  be  required,  before  entering 
an  examination,  to  submit  a  certificate  from  his  principal 
instructor  stating  what  work  he  has  done  in  each  subject  and 
approximately  what  has  been  the  quality  of  the  work.  That 
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^is,  the  certificate  would  give  the  teacher’s  opinion  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  the  pupil  had  accomplished  his  school  work. 

Second:  The  examinations  should  then  be  made  general 
rather  than  specific.  With  the  certificate  showing  what  the 
candidate  had  done  in  each  subject,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
test  the  details  of  past  work.  If  it  were  known  that  a  certain 
amount  of  work  had  been  done  in  any  subject,  the  only  object 
of  an  examination  would  be  to  determine  in  some  degree  the 
thoroughness  ancLunderstanding  with  which  it  had  been  done. 
This  it  is  possible  for  an  examination  to  do.  And  this  would 
rob  the  examinations  of  much  of  their  terror  for  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Third:  The  decision  as  to  the  admission  of  a  candidate 
should  then  be  made  by  the  college,  basing  the  judgment  on 
the  evidence  afforded  by  both  the  certificate  and  the  examina¬ 
tion.  This  would  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  upon 
the  Qollege,  but  it  would  give  the  college  a  sound  basis  for 
decision,  which  is  not  afforded  by  the  present  system  of 
examinations.  Our  schools  and  colleges  have  found  the 
system  of  promotion  from  class  to  class  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination  alone  to  be  unsatisfactory.  So  also  has  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  promotion  from  school  to  college  on  the  same  basis 
been  found  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Generally  it  has  been 
found  best  to  judge  of  a  student’s  grade,  or  of  his  fitness  for 
promotion,  by  combining  the  record  of  his  daily  work  through 
the  term  with  that  of  an  examination  at  the  close.  The  one 
supplements  the  other,  and  the  two  combined  afford  a  fair 
basis  for  judgment.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  same 
system  should  not  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  a  pupil  to  pass  from  a  preparatory  school  to  a 
college. 

Fourth  :  As  long  as  the  college  maintains  examinations,  it 
should  provide  for  administering  them  accurately,  fairly,  and 
wisely.  The  preparation  of  the  papers  should  be  in  the  hands 
or'capable  men,  under  such  supervision  and  so  restricted  that 
the  absurd  travesties  now  sometimes  inflicted  upon  us  would 
be  impossible.  A  sufficient  force  of  competent  men  should  be 
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provided  to  pass  upon  the  examinations  promptly  and  justly. 
The  final  decision  should  be  placed  in  such  hands  that  we  could 
feel  confidence  that  the  fate  of  our  pupils  was  determined  by 
men  of  experience  and  sound  judgment,  not,  as  we  know  to  be 
sometimes  the  case,  by  inexperienced,  untried  tutors.  Definite 
arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  any  schoolmaster  could 
obtain  at  least  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a  candi¬ 
date  recommended  by  him  was  rejected  or  conditioned. 

Of  course,  all  this  means  increased  labor  and  expense  for  the 
college.  We  recognize  that  fact,  but  we  insist  that  if  a  college 
undertakes  so  serious  a  task  as  passing  upon  the  qualifications 
for  admission  of  candidates,  it  is  morally  bound  to  provide 
facilities  for  doing  that  work  thoroughly  and  well.  No  con¬ 
siderations  of  convenience  or  economy  can  free  it  from  this 
obligation. 

Fifth  :  The  requirements  of  the  various  colleges  should  be 
'uniform.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  argue  that  the 
same  subjects  should  necessarily  be  required  at  all  colleges, 
although,  unless  a  choice  of  subjects  is  allowed  the  candidate, 
I  hold  this  to  be  extremely  desirable.  I  do  insist,  however, 
fthat  the  standard  in  any  subject  should  be  the  same  in  every 
college  requiring  that  subject.  I  see  no  objection  to  dividing 
a  subject  into  two  parts — elementary  and  advanced,  but  I 
hold  that  elementary  Greek  and  elementary  Latin  should 
mean  the  same^^lJjing  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Prince¬ 
ton.  One  course  in  science,  mathematics,  English,  French,  or 
history  should  prepare  students  equally  well  for  every  college 
naming  those  subjects  in  its  list  of  requirements.  This  is  the 
most  pressing,  the  most  needed  reform,  and  it  is  the  one  to 
the  securing  of  which  we  should  turn  our  best  energies  at  the 
present  time. 

I  have  made  five  suggestions,  the  carrying  out  of  which 
would,  I  am  confident,  materially  relieve,  if  not  practically  do 
away  with  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  Is  there  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  securing  their  adoption,  and  can  we  as  an  association, 
or  as  individual  schoolmasters,  do  anything  to  hasten  the 
desired  result?  I  believe  that  we  can;  and,  moreover,  I 
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believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  vigorous,  united  action. 
The  subject  is  in  the  air.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  already 
beginning  to  bestir  themselves  and  preparing  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  even  though  that  something  is  very  vague.  This  is  the 
time  when  vigorous  concerted  action  will  produce  definite 
results. 

Tlie,,^t  thing  that  is  in  our  power  is  agitation.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  college  faculties  who  are  thoroughly  awake 
to  the  situation,  and  well  in  touch  with  the  secondary  schools. 
There  are  more  who  have,  by  force  of  circumstances,  been 
shut  off  from  intercourse  with  secondary  teachers,  and  who  do 
not  really  know  what  we  desire  and  ask  for.  Some  of  them 
honestly  think  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  A  few,  very  few  fortunately,  seem  to  regard  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  a  schoolmaster  in  the  light  of  an  impertinence. 
;  During  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  a 

j  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  and  conference  with 

,  college  professors  in  regard  to  entrance  requirements,  particu- 

,  larly  in  the  subject  of  English.  Two  things  have  impressed 

,  me  strongly.  The  first  was  the  readiness  and  even  eagerness 

f  of  these  men  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  the  earnest 

T  desire  on  their  part  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  us  in  our 

[  work.  The  second  was  their  great  ignorance  of  the  conditions 

i  of  our  work  and  of  our  needs.  The  success  of  the  recent 

:-  movement  to  secure  uniformity  in  English  requirements  was 

r  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  true  position 

e  of  affairs  was  squarely  placed  before  the  college  authorities, 

e  The  systematic  and  persistent  efforts  in  that  direction  made 

3  by  individual  members  of  the  English  Conference  were  not 

e  I  mentioned  in  the  official  report,  but  they  were  none  the  less 

effective.  When  once  the  situation  was  clearly  recognized, 
li  there  was  an  immediate  and  cordial  response.  Now,  if  these 

0  1  things  are  so,  it  is  our  duty  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  all 

i.  ■  that  is  in  our  power  to  dispel  this  ignorance.  It  behooves  us 

I,  j  as  individuals  and  as  an  association,  by  all  means  at  our  dis- 

e  posal — by  formal  resolution  and  by  action  of  our  conference 

I  I  committee,  by  letter  and  by  print,  by  private  conversation  and 
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by  public  speech — to  force  upon  the  college  authorities  the 
knowledge  of  our  needs. 

The  first  effective  instrument  in  our  hands  is  agitation. 
The  second  is  legislation.  Two  plans  have  been  proposed. 
The  one  involves  a  central  commission,  not  unlike  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  of  entrance  requirements  and  to  propose  a  scheme  for 
their  unification.  Such  a  plan  was  resolved  upon  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  before  it  a  magnificent  opportunity,  and  its 
composition  and  its  work  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  every  preparatory  teacher  in  the  land. 

The  other  plan  proposes  a  separate  committee  for  each  sub¬ 
ject,  made  up,  like  the  English  Conference  and  like  the  various 
conferences  under  the  Committee  of  Ten,  of  experts  in  that 
line,  representing  the  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
different  classes  of  higher  and  secondary  institutions.  Each 
committee  would  be  expected  to  do  a  work  like  that  done  by 
the  English  Conference.  These  two  plans  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  A  central  committee  may  even  be  essential  to 
■co-ordinate  the  reports  of  the  special  committees.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  undertakes 
the  task  of  organizing  such  sub-committees,  then  the  work 
should  be  left  in  its  hands  without  interference.  If,  however, 
this  committee  limits  its  work  to  its  own  investigations,  then 
the  appointment  of  special  commissions  should  at  once  be 
taken  up  by  the  various  associations  of  colleges  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  now  existing.  Such  a  work  need  not  antagonize 
or  neutralize  in  the  slightest  degree  the  work  of  the  central 
committee.  Each  would  help  the  other. 

It  is  the  first  step  that  counts.  A  long  step  forward  has 
been  taken  in  the  department  of  English,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why,  in  the  coming  year,  a  similar  step  should  not  be 
taken  in  some  other  department.  The  essential  thing  to 
secure  this  is  a  distinct  and  united  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
schoolmasters.  Agitation  will  compel  legislation,  and  through 
agitation  and  legislation  we  shall  attain  the  desired  end. 

Wilson  Farrand 


Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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A  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE  AND  ITS  CORRELATIONS 

The  correlation  of  studies  is  more  completely  attainable, 
fortunately,  in  the  most  injportant  years  of  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  earlier  years;  for  at  that  period  the  entire 
body  of  instruction  comes  from  one  teacher.  If  this  teacher  be 
a  liberally  educated  and  professionally  trained  person  (condi¬ 
tions  hardly  ever  obtained,  with  us)  the  unification  and  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  store  of  knowledge  and  nexus  of  habits  may  * 

go  on  in  strong  and  symmetrical  development.  But  in  high 
schools,  where  the  departmental  system  is  in  operation,  the 
problem  of  unifying  the  body  of  instruction  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Complete  unification  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one 
teacher,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils  the  rigid  lines  of 
departments  should  be  broken  down  somewhat,  a  healthy  cir¬ 
culation  and  co-operation  should  be  brought  about.  To  this 
end  the  following  suggestions  maybe  of  use;  (l)  Not  only 
should  each  teacher,  when  it  is  practicable,  have  his  work 
divided  between  two  related  branches,  but  each  should,  occa¬ 
sionally,  exchange  classes  with  teachers  even  of  somewhat 
unrelated  departments,  or  at  least  should  visit  these  other 
classes.  (2)  Reports  from  each  department,  stating  the  work 
going  on,  should  be  insisted  upon :  these  reports  to  be  given 
in  stated  conferences  or  teachers’  meetings,  with  proper  detail, 
and  the  substance  of  them  to  be  noted  by  the  other  teachers 
concerned.  In  this  way  each  teacher  would  be  informed 
respecting  the  current  work  of  his  pupils,  in  all  fields,  and 
would  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  many  interesting  and  useful 
correlations.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  an  English  or  a 
Latin  teacher  has  no  idea,  but  the  vaguest,  of  what  his  pupils 
are  doing  in  history  or  science.  Owing  to  this  lack  of  co-opera- 
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tion  many  important  illustrations  and  appeals  to  interest, 
which  might  be  employed  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  all 
concerned,  are  lost.  When  the  departmental  system  is  allowed 
to  run  to  seed,  the  points  in  the  various  studies  are  slightly 
correlated,  half  understood,  soon  forgotten.  (3)  But  per¬ 
haps  above  both  these  suggestions  in  importance,  is  the 
principle  that  each  teacher  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
methods  of  conducting  his  own  class  work  in  the  light  of 
its  correlations.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  in  this  way  with  that  study  which  is  the  high¬ 
est  of  all,  in  inherent  educational  value,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  richest  and  most  instructive  in  its  correlations,  namely, 
English.  I  intend  (I)  to  consider  the  scope  of  the  high-school 
curriculum  in  English  literature,  and  upon  this  foundation 
(II)  to  discuss  the  various  correlations  that  seem  to  be  of 
greatest  practical  consequence,  either  for  increasing  interest 
and  strengthening  memory,  or  for  broadening  and  unifying  the 
pupil’s  knowledge. 

I.  The  English  curriculum  includes  two  parallel  or  simul¬ 
taneous  studies,  viz.,  composition,  and  the  literatures  of 
America  and  England.  With  the  former,  important  as  it  is, 
the  present  paper  is  not  to  deal.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  unification  requires  that  these  two  sides 
of  the  English  work  should  be  mutually  dependent ;  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  practice  proves  that  composition  work  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  more  efficient  when  based  directly  upon  the  litera¬ 
ture  studied,  rather  than  upon  text-books  of  rhetoric  and  hap¬ 
hazard  themes.  The  rhetorical  excellences,  clearness  of 
though, t  and  plan,  lucidity  and  energy  of  expression,  are  to  be 
gained  no  way  so  well  as  from  the  study  and  the  imitation  of 
acknowledged  literary  models.  Therefore  composition  and 
literature  study  co-operate.  The  curriculum  should  link  them 
closely  together,  step  by  step.  Taken  thus  together,  the 
English  branches  do  more  than  any  other  high-school  subjects 
for  developing  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  and  for  culti¬ 
vating  the  aesthetic  and  moral  nature.  In  its  helpful  relations 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  instruction,  and  in  its  relation  to 
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enjoyment  and  usefulness  in  life,  English  is  not  merely  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  of  first  consequence,  to  every  pupil. 

But,  to  turn  to  the  literature  alone,  it  must  be  admitted,  I 
think,  that  the  English  curricula  of  many  of  our  high  schools 
are  regrettably  lacking  in  plan  or  development.  Both  the 
choice  and  the  arrangement  of  the  works  to  be  read  seem  in 
many  cases  merely  arbitrary.  Thus  we  shall  find  Irving’s 
Tales  of  a  traveler  immediately  followed  by  Defoe’s  Journal 
of  the  plague,  and  the  only  remaining  literary  work  of  the  year 
will  be  the  study  of  one  of  Shakspere’s  plays.  Even  in  the 
fourth  year  of  a  high-school  course  Irving’s  Sketchbook  may 
divide  the  whole  year’s  time  with  Milton’s  lyrics.  Such  actual 
instances  as  these  indicate  no  separation  of  American  from 
English  authors,  and  show  no  adherence  either  to  historical 
development  or  to  a  progressive  difficulty  in  the  selections 
read.  College  requirements  are  so  reasonable  that  most 
schools  can  exceed  them,  and  all  can,  by  the  exercise  of  a  fair 
amount  of  foresight,  plan  the  English  work  on  some  definite 
line.  Nor  can  it  well  be  contended  that  the  question  of  plan 
is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  should  aim 
primarily  to  develop,  through  an  interested  familiarity  with 
both  the  substance  and  the  form  of  great  works  of  literature, 
an  appreciation  of  them,  and  a  desire  to  become  receptive  to 
more.  It  is  true  that  the  study  of  literature  is  no  longer 
recognized  as  meaning  a  memorizing  of  dates  and  dry  facts. 
Yet  the  giving  of  this  all-important  appreciation  seems  to 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  which  is 
contagious.  Well-chosen  correlations  may  also  do  something, 
by  increasing  the  pupil’s  understanding  of  the  works  read,  and 
by  broadening  his  intellectual  outlook — a  most  important 
factor.  But,  after  all,  the  secondary  aims  of  the  study  are 
worth  considering.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  literary 
history  is  undeniably  desirable;  nay,  since  it  is  even  necessary 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  any  work,  it  contributes  in  its  way 
to  the  gaining  of  the  main  end,  the  growth  of  the  pupil’s 
nature  through  appreciation.  From  this  point  of  view  a  well- 
considered  plan  becomes  a  necessity. 
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There  are,  I  take  it,  three  possible  good  modes  of  pursuing 
the  study  of  literature.  The  first  would,  if  difficulties  of  Ian- 
guage  could  be  overcome,  be  the  best,  viz.,  to  follow  the 
various  literatures  as  they  flow  side  by  side  down  the  stream 
of  historical  development.  The  parallel  courses  of  the 
English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  literatures  could 
then  be  traced,  epoch  by  epoch,  in  all  their  various  wealth,  their 
inter-dependencies  and  cross-influences,  their  respective  eras  of 
glory  and  relapse.  Such  simultaneous  or  correlated  study  of 
the  several  literatures  is,  however,  out  of  the  question  except 
for  advanced  classes  in  colleges,  owing  to  the  great  obstacle 
offered  in  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  past  and  present  forms 
of  so  many  languages.  Translations  might,  it  is  true,  in  part 
remove  this  obstacle,  but  not  without  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  flavor  and  interest.  Accordingly  the  full  and  organized 
knowledge  of  our  western  literatures  must  be  gained  in  some 
more  irregular  and  approximative  way  than  by  the  compara¬ 
tive  method.  We  are  obliged  to  begin  by  studying  each  one 
more  or  less  separately.  Now,  two  plans  for  studying  a  single 
literature,  as  the  English,  can  be  proposed :  one  is  that  which 
takes  up  the  literature  by  sections  or  epochs,  considering  as 
fully  as  may  be  the  various  phases  of  one  period  before  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  next.  This  is  the  usual  method ;  we  may  style  it 
the  block  method.  There  is  also  the  line  method,  which  fol¬ 
lows  in  historical  development,  first,  one  phase  or  form  of 
literature  from  origin  to  end,  then  another.  Thus  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  fiction,  or  the  changing  qualities  of  lyric  poetry,  or 
the  history  of  the  drama,  might  be  treated  one  after  the  other, 
each  in  its  complete  chronological  evolution.  This  method 
would  seem  calculated  to  give  the  learner  a  good  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  literary  developments,  a  true  perspective  of  writers  and 
epochs,  and  by  consequence  a  sound  characterization  of  present 
phases  of  literature.  Possible  confusion  could  be  obviated  by 
the  teacher’s  bringing  out  co-ordinations  between  and  among 
contemporary  writers,  and  between  the  literature  and  the 
national  history.  In  the  Washington  high  school  this 
method  has  been  used  most  satisfactorily,  for  three  or  four 
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years,  with  classes  of  the  most  advanced  grade,  which  had 
already  covered  in  the  usual  fashion  the  general  field  of  English 
literature.  Though  this  experiment  in  fourth-year  classes 
(whose  lines  of  work  will  be  briefly  described  later)  has  proved 
very  successful, — interest  being  strong  and  the  outlook  broad¬ 
ened, — yet  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  advocate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  method  in  first-year  classes.  The  pupils  who  now 
enter  our  high  schools  are  so  immature,  so  deficient  in  literary 
sense,  that  the  line  method  seems  hardly  adapted  to  them. 
To  get  the  best  results  from  it,  a  somewhat  broad  foundation 
would  seem  a  requisite.  Further  experiment  may  prove,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  method  is  entirely  feasible  even  in  first-year 
classes. 

But  if  the  judgment  against  it  be  sound,  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  epochal  or  block  method.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
method  of  the  old  text-book  system  of  teaching  the  history  of 
literature — to  take  up  period  after  period,  or  group  after  group. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  dispense  with  the  text-book  about 
literature,  and  attempt  to  teach  from  the  literature  itself,  the 
various  groups,  as  such,  are  apt  to  receive  but  secondary  atten¬ 
tion,  and  we  find  ourselves,  in  effect,  teaching  the  literature 
author  by  author.  By  this  plan  the  pupils  are  apt  to  obtain 
but  a  very  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  literature  as  a  whole. 
With  them,  the  comparatively  few  authors  who  happen  to 
have  been  chosen  stand  for  all  literature.  This  fact,  so  easily 
exaggerated,  is  not  to  be  ignored.  We  should  recognize  that 
if  we  are  to  teach  literature  by  the  block  method,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  by  its  outgrowth,  the  author-at-a-time  method,  we  must 
somehow  see  that  the  pupils  (i)  correlate  each  author  with  his 
important  contemporaries  and  their  work,  and  (2)  recognize 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  literature,  from  one  period  to 
another.  These  not  unimportant  ends  can  be  attained  by  the 
use  of  contrasts  and  comparisons,  and  by  a  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  longitudinal  method  of  study,  in  the  form  of  inves¬ 
tigations  by  pupils  (here  is  where  a  text-book  may  be  useful), 
and  in  suggestive  questionings,  blackboard  correlations,  and 
reviews.  Yet  the  caution  should  be  made,  that  the  literary 
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history  should  not  crowd  out  the  literature  itself.  It  is  from  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  masterpieces  studied  that  the  chief 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  benefits  are  to  come,  and  the 
teacher  must  subordinate  all  else  to  the  right  handling  of  them* 

Adopting  the  block  method,  as  above  described,  we  must 
settle  one  further  point  before  deciding  upon  a  curriculum: 
Shall  we  attempt  to  follow  the  order  of  history,  or  shall  we 
reverse  that  order  and  work  backward?  Shall  we  begin,  let  us 
not  say  with  Chaucer,  but  with  Shakspere,  Bacon,  or  Spenser, 
and  end  with  Tennyson,  or  shall  we  begin  with  the  writers  of 
the  present  day?  It  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  true  order  of  history  should  be  deviated  from,  yet 
would  it  be  practicable  to  have  such  first-year  high-school 
pupils  as  we  now  deal  with,  begin  the  study  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  amid  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  partially  obsolete  lan¬ 
guage  and  sentence-structure,  and  by  the  involved  or  highly 
poetic  thought,  of  our  early  masters?  Works  prematurely  read 
are  apt  to  repel  and  disgust  the  unable  mind.  We  must  not 
forget,  either,  that  the  study  of  literature  does  not  and  should 
not  begin  in  the  high  school ;  and  these  difficulties  are  yet 
greater  with  younger  pupils.  It  seems  clear  that  the  reverse 
order  is  the  best  practicable:  it  proceeds  from  the  more 
familiar  (in  language  and  probably  in  matter)  to  the  less 
familiar,  and  it  admits,  after  all,  of  the  pupil’s  gaining  a  clear 
and  adequate  idea  of  the  historical  development,  since  the 
order  of  history  is  indeed  followed,  only  in  retrogression. 

The  above  considerations  also  suggest  that  American  liter¬ 
ature  should  be  taken  up  first.  The  work  of  most  of  our 
authors  can,  as  it  happens,  be  fairly  represented  by  sufficiently 
easy  pieces  of  reading;  and  in  the  case  of  our  native  literature 
the  direct  historical  order  can  be  followed  with  advantage,  at 
least,  if  we  do  not,  in  our  choice  of  special  authors  for  study, 
go  back  of  Franklin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  that  can 
well  be  expected  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school  is,  that 
they  dispose  fairly  of  the  American  literature,  so  far  as  school- 
work  can  dispose  of  it.  Some  few  of  our  greatest  writers,  like 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  and  Whitman,  must  be  left  in  any 
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event  for  mature  reading — cannot  be  at  all  adequately  dealt 
with  even  in  our  high  schools.  Whether  under  an  ideal  sys¬ 
tem  the  grammar  school  could  advantageously  enter  upon  the 
systematic  study  of  the  English  literature  also,  we  need  not 
here  consider.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  At  any  rate,  the 
teacher  of  English  in  the  high  school  would  have  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied,  if  the  pupils  he  received  were  generally  well 
prepared  to  begin  an  intelligent  study  of  the  mother  litera¬ 
ture — not  only  being  acquainted  with  the  American  out¬ 
growth,  but  also  having  a  fair  share  of  general  information 
respecting  natural  history,  grammatical  principles,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  outlines  of  the  stories  of  the  great  nations. 

Therefore,  though  at  present  we  are,  as  a  rule,  under  the 
necessity  of  working  in  American  literature  to  some  extent  in 
our  high  schools,  I  shall  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper  refer 
only  to  work  based  upon  English  writers.  This  partiality  is,  I 
think,  not  to  be  objected  to,  for  the  advisable  amount,  as  well 
as  the  method,  of  correlation  with  other  branches  of  study 
can  be  seen  as  well  from  one  series  of  works  as  another. 
The  main  part  of  the  high-school  literature  curriculum  is, 
moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  concerned  with  English  authors; 
and  the  correlations  in  the  study  of  the  The  house  of  the  seven 
gables,  or  of  Evangeline,  or  of  the  Sketchbook,  can  readily  be 
planned  and  developed  by  a  teacher  who  understands  how  to 
deal  with  A  tale  of  two  cities,  or  Elaine,  or  the  Spectator 

I  propose  to  consider  in  the  light  of  correlation  part  of  the 
following  literature  curriculum,  which  I  take  to  be  not  too 
extensive  for  the  average  high  school.  The  works  selected 
can,  of  course,  be  replaced,  from  year  to  year,  by  others  of  a 
similar  character  or  chronological  position,  according  to  chang¬ 
ing  college  requirements  or  other  conditions.  If  the  course 
seem  somewhat  restricted  as  to  the  number  of  the  selections 
for  special  study,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English 
work  includes  composition  in  close  correlation  with  the  litera¬ 
ture,  and  this  necessarily  requires  much  time  and  attention ; 
furthermore,  the  study  of  each  selection  must  be,  as  I  have 
said  above,  supplemented  by  some  work  with  contemporary 
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and  with  related  literature,  conning  both  before  and  after.  In 
other  words,  each  selection  is  a  nucleus  for  the  study  of  an 
author’s  works,  a  group  of  his  contemporaries,  and  even  the 
whole  epoch. 

First  year:  i.  Tennyson’s  Elaine ;  2.  Dickens’  Tale  of  two 
cities;  3.  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings ;  4.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Ancient  mariner;  5.  Goldsmith’s  She  stoops  to  conquer. 

Second  year:'  6.  Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers; 
7.  Milton’s  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso ;  8.  Shakspere’s  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice. 

Third  year:  9.  Shakspere’s  Hamlet;  10.  Macbeth;  ii. 
Bacon’s  12.  Chdiucers  Prologue  N^ottne prestes  tale. 

F'ourth  year:  («)  The  English  essayists,  in  order  of  time, 
specially  (with  review  of  Bacon  and  Addison)  reading  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Areopagitica,  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia,  and  Carlyle’s  Essay 
on  Burns  (or  on  Scott) ;  {b)  a  historical  study  of  the  novel, 
beginning,  for  introduction,  as  far  back  as  the  works  of  fiction 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  coming  down  through  the  age  of 
mediaival  romance  to  the  evolution  of  the  modern  novel:  class 
reading  and  analysis  of  Silas  Marner  and  other  works ;  (r)  the 
poets  of  the  present  century,  especially  Browning.  A  review 
of  prior  study  of  literature  may  be  substituted  for  this.’ 

The  utmost  economy  of  class  time  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
working  out  of  this  course.  With  an  allowance,  however,  of 
three  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year,  two  in  the  second,  and 
four  in  the  third  and  fourth,  I  have  several  times  covered  this, 
or  an  equivalent  curriculum,  without  undue  haste.  (This  is 
less  time  than  the  Committee  of  Ten  programmes  assign  to 
English, 'even  in  the  classical  course).  Yet  the  composition 
work  and  the  collateral  literature  must  be  attended  to,  within 
these  time  limits.  The  necessity  for  care  of  the  minutes  must 
still  more  increase  when  the  teacher  attempts  to  go  into  even 
the  more  obvious  correlations  of  the  readings.  The  difficulty 

'  A  considerable  time  here  being  given  to  argumentative  composition,  but  slightly 
connected  with  the  literature-work,  the  latter  is  somewhat  curtailed. 

*  The  fourth-year  work  here  given  is  that  which  my  own  classes  formerly  fol¬ 
lowed.  I  do  not  propose  it  for  general  adoption.  Various  circumstances  may 
determine  the  extent  and  character  of  fourth-year  English. 
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must  continually  be  to  resist  temptations  to  digression  and  to 
disproportionate  emphasis  of  this  or  that  element  in  the 
English  work — a  tendency  against  which  the  teacher  must 
guard  not  only  by  training  his  judgment  as  to  what  is  of  real 
consequence  in  the  class-work,  but  by  careful  planning  in 
advance  of  the  exercises. 

II.  I  propose  to  consider  the  correlations  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  study  under  the  five  heads  of  the  following  table  of  pos¬ 
sible  correlations.  (The  table  would  be  equally  serviceable  for 
any  other  than  the  English  teacher,  if  English  literature  be 
introduced  in  its  appropriate  place.) 

1.  History  of  Nations  (history  of  special  developments 
may  be  considered  under  II,  III,  IV,  and  V). 

a.  Ancient,  b.  Mediaeval,  c.  Modern  (English,  French, 
Imperial,  etc.).  Political  geography  may  advantageously  be 
regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  history. 

2.  Languages  and  Literatures. 

(rt)  Oriental  (Hindoo,  Chinese,  Persian,  etc.). 

{b)  Ancient  (Greek,  Latin);  languages,  mythologies,  litera¬ 
tures. 

(c)  Mediaeval  and  modern:  languages,  folklores,  popular 
ballads,  literatures:  (i)  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  (2)  Scandi¬ 
navian,  German. 

3.  Sciences. 

(rt)  Physics  and  chemistry  (incidentally  mathematics  here 
and  elsewhere). 

{b)  Astronomy,  geology,  physical  geography. 

{c)  Biology  (botany  and  zodlogy),  psychology. 

{d)  Sociology  (economics,  law,  ethics;  politics  or  civics, 
historical  and  practical). 

{e)  Logic  (inductive,  deductive,  formal,  rhetorical). 

4.  Art. 

{a)  Function,  {b)  history,  (c)  criticism  or  taste,  {d)  practice. 

5.  Philosophy. 

{a)  Cosmology,  (b)  fruit  of  the  sciences,  {c)  art  of  living. 

Now  if,  with  this  table  before  us  for  suggestion,  we  should 
attempt  to  consider  seriatim  the  possible,  or  even  the  interest- 
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ing  and  desirable,  correlations  of  each  of  the  twelve  works 
selected  for  the  first  three  years’  readings,  we  should  have 
before  us  an  immense  task,  with  the  promise  of  confusion  in 
our  results.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  each  selection 
suggests  its  own  most  obvious,  or  perhaps,  necessary,  fields  of 
correlation ;  and  usually  a  good  many  more  than  it  is  really 
advisable  to  use  will  occur  after  some  reflection.  I  propose 
in  the  case  of  only  the  first  two  or  three  selections  to  go  much 
into  detail.  Brief  treatment  will  suffice  for  the  rest,  for  the 
real  difficulty  is  that  of  wise  selection  from  amid  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches. 

I.  Tennyson’s  lovely  poem  of  Elaine  opens  to  the  pupil’s 
mind  and  heart  the  wondrous  realm  of  chivalry,  with  all  that 
it  includes  of  feudal  knighthood’s  feats  of  arms  in  field  or  tour¬ 
ney,  and  all  of  the  romantic  and  idealized  spirit  of  an  age  so 
different  from  our  own.  Against  such  a  background  does  the 
poet  weave  in  with  exquisite  skill  the  pathetic  and  beautiful 
story  of  "the  lily  maid,’’  whose  song,  because  of  others’  sin, 
was  made  a  song  of  “love  and  death.”  For  the  appreciation 
of  the  setting  of  this  and  of  the  other  Idylls  of  the  king,  the 
reader  should  picture  to  himself  the  appearance  of  the  land,  the 
court  life,  the  social  conditions  of  the  time.  Who  was  Arthur, 
what  sort  of  a  people  did  he  rule,  how  did  they  come  to  be 
Christian,  who  were  "the  heathen”  against  whom  Arthur  so 
nobly  and  so  vainly  struggled?  An  outline  map  of  England 
put  upon  the  board  may  be  filled  in  with  places  and  natural 
features  mentioned  in  the  poems.  Various  pupils  may  make 
special  reports  on  the  ceremony  of  knighting,  on  the  armor  of 
a  warrior,,  on  the  weapons,  the  conduct  of  a  tournament,  the 
dress  of  the  time.  Arthur’s  throne  was  carved  with  dragons 
and  overhung  with  a  splendid  canopy.  Is  it  possible  that  fine 
carving  and  weaving  could  have  been  cultivated  by  this  people? 
What  can  the  poet  mean  by  speaking  of  Camelot  as  “the  dim 
rich  city”?  Were  the  houses,  outside  and  inside,  like  ours? 
The  meaning  of  the  lapse  of  time  implied  by  fifteen  centuries 
must  be  made  somewhat  vivid.  It  should  be  suggested  to  the 
pupils  that  to  know  of  Tennyson’s  sources  for  his  idyls  means 
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to  trace  a  long  and  interesting  line  in  English  and  French 
literature.  The  poet  throws  over  his  work  a  subtle  air  of  antiq¬ 
uity  by  the  use  of  certain  obsolete  words.  Whence  are  they 
taken,  and  whence  come  our  other  and  ordinary  words?  (A 
large  question,  to  be  answered  at  first  only  in  outline.)  How 
do  such  stories  originate,  as  those  strange  accounts  of  Arthur’s 
birth,  or  of  the  hand  “clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder¬ 
ful,”  that  gave  and  retook  Excalibur?  It  may  be  worth  while 
(glancing  at  the  sociological  element  in  the  history)  to  query  a 
little  as  to  the  industrial  life  of  a  people  under  primitive  king- 
ship,  and  under  the  feudal  system.  How  did  all  these  knights 
and  ladies  get  their  daily  bread  and  their  gorgeous  trappings? 
Finally,  let  the  analysis  and  contrasting  of  the  various  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  poems  suggest  their  lessons.  The  whole  epic  of 
Arthur,  his  mighty  plan  of  the  Table  Round,  and  its  insidious  de¬ 
feat  and  destruction,  spite  of  the  “blameless  king’s”  nobility  of 
soul,  must  be  a  silent  teacher  of  sympathy  and  of  purity  of  aim. 

I  shall  not  hereafter  consider  it  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  of  these  two  points:  (i)  there  should  be  in  each  case 
some  attention  paid  to  the  other  works  of  the  author  chosen 
to  the  life  of  the  author,  and  to  his  place  in  literature,  among 
certain  emphasized  contemporaries;  (2)  abundant  composition- 
exercises  connected  with  the  reading  or  with  phases  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  study,  such  as  are  indicated  above,  must  serve  both  in 
the  proper  handling  of  the  literature-work  and  for  developing 
the  power  of  expression  itself. 

2.  Perhaps  a  very  available  work  for  continuing  the  line  of 
history  already  opened  up  would  be  one  of  Scott’s  great 
novels,  say  Ivanhoe  or  The  abbot.  But,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Walter  would  break  our  chronological  sequence  of 
chosen  authors,  the  historical  setting  of  a  mediaeval  romance 
would  have  lost  some  of  its  novelty  for  the  pupil  who  had 
been  already  introduced  to  feudalism  and  chivalry  in  Elaine. 
Dickens’s  Tale  of  two  cities  deals  with  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
epochs  of  history,  one  of  the  most  important,  too,  in  its  bear¬ 
ings  on  modern  notions.  The  gigantic  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  time- 
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honored  feudal  system,  which  had  been  endurable  only  while 
through  its  frame  was  infused  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  regard, 
justice,  and  social  fellowship,  under  an  all-wise  and  implicitly 
accepted  Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  French  Revolution  can 
be  understood  only  if  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  known.  This  tale  is  essentially  therefore  a  historical 
novel.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  France  (and  of 
England)  in  the  last  century  Dickens  himself  pictures.  The 
progress  of  events  just  before  the  outbreak  in  Paris,  the  three 
chief  political  parties  and  their  leaders,  the  proposed  “reforms,” 
and  the  progress  of  the  bloody  events  of  the  revolution,  at 
least  until  the  mighty  Corsican  appears  upon  the  scene,  must 
be  placed  before  the  class.  The  so-often  used  stage-  and  dili¬ 
gence-routes  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Calais  to  Paris, 
a  board-map  should  set  forth.  Illustrations  from  various 
sources  may  make  clear  what  a  stage-coach  looked  like,  what 
costumes  men  and  women  were  wearing  a  hundred  years  ago, 
what  sort  of  buildings  the  Bastille  and  the  palace  at  Versailles, 
and  perhaps  the  chateau  of  Monseigneur  the  Marquis,  were. 
(I  should  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  use  of  prints  or  other 
illustrations  in  the  classroom  is  an  extremely  effective  and 
valuable  means  of  maintaining  interest  and  of  conveying  in¬ 
struction.  In  the  case  of  Elaine,  for  instance,  the  class  should 
by  all  means  see  the  well-known  pictures  of  the  dead  maiden 
on  the  black-draped  barge,  with  the  old  dumb  servitor  at  the 
helm.)  Aside  from  the  history,  perhaps  the  most  important 
correlations  of  this  book  are  with  questions  of  the  economics 
of  industry  and  of  politics  and  ethics.  Is  an  honored  idle  class, 
living  on'the  labor  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  necessary  thing 
in  human  societies?  No  country  but  has  such  a  class.  And 
what  has  government  to  do  about  it,  or  about  anything? 
Though  these  are  certainly  large  questions,  I  feel  sure  that 
some  sound  and  honest  ideas  upon  them  may  be  got  even  from 
the  youngest  of  high-school  pupils;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  may 
be  set  to  thinking,  which  is  much.  The  amusing  accounts  of 
Darnay’s  trial,  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  and  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  proceedings  in  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  suggest  cer- 
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tain  valuable  inquiries  regarding  our  own  present  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  trials.  To  know  something  of  the  actual  working  of 
our  legal  machinery  is  an  important  lesson  in  civics.  This 
novel  is  probably  one  of  the  most  excellent  in  artistic  respects 
of  all  that  Dickens  wrote.  I  can  merely  suggest  some  topics 
in  this  connection :  the  plot-structure,  the  delineation  of  char¬ 
acters,  the  advantages  of  a  historical  novel  (a  work  of  art)  ov'er 
plain  history,  all  offer  interesting  studies  not  to  be  neglected. 
Is  there  any  best  way  of  telling  a  story  composed  of  several 
threads?  What  are  the  inter-relations  of  characters  and  plot? 
Does  Dickens  help  to  a  knowledge  of  life ;  does  he  give  true 
and  wholly  unexaggerated  pictures?  Is  the  plot  probable? 
Did  Dickens  write  this  novel  with  any  purpose,  except  to 
entertain  his  readers  with  a  picture  of  life? 

3.  The  biography  of  Warren  Hastings  takes  us,  of  course, 
into  the  geography,  the  climate,  and  the  strange  people  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  India.  The  warfare,  the  religions,  the  superstitions,  the 
dress,  the  venerable  history  of  the  Hindoos,  and  their,  in  some 
respects,  wonderful  civilization,  open  a  new  realm  to  the 
imagination.  The  history  of  the  East  India  Company  is  an 
extremely  interesting  link  between  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds.  In  this  work  again  the  political  correlations  and  the 
character  studies  are  important.  But  especially  should  the 
brilliant  and  effective  rhetoric  of  Macaulay  be  analyzed  as  far 
as  may  be,  imitated  as  well  as  possible  in  the  written  exercises, 
made  to  dignify  and  adorn  the  pupil’s  own  expression. 

The  three  works  thus  far  taken  up  have  extensive  historical 
correlations,  which  ought  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention  ; 
and  their  correlations  with  points  of  economics  and  civics  are 
scarcely  less  obvious.  In  the  selections  which  remain  the  cor¬ 
relations  are  somewhat  different. 

4.  The  rime  of  the  ancient  mariner,  a  great  work  of  art, 
shares  with  the  works  already  taken  up  much  of  aesthetic  and 
ethical  import.  One  sentence  will,  without  definite  references, 
indicate  some  of  the  other  desirable  correlations  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  poem.  There  is  in  it  much  geographical  and  astro¬ 
nomical  allusion,  not  a  little  physical  geography  and  zoology, 
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some  folklore  and  popular  superstition,  a  good  deal  of  interest¬ 
ing  philology  and  of  the  science  of  artistic  versification.  With¬ 
out  further  elaboration  here  the  student  of  the  poem  will 
perceive  the  applicability  of  each  of  these  points. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  play  like  She  stoops  to  conquer,  the  useful 
correlations  (except  as  pleasure  is  useful)  are  not  numerous. 
It  is  primarily  a  reading  to  enjoy:  the  character  delineation, 
the  construction  of  the  plot,  and  the  glimpses  of  English  life, 
offer  more  for  amusement  than  for  sober  instruction.  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  matter  for  regret,  or  for  objection  to  this  selec¬ 
tion  among  the  others.  It  is  well  enough  to  recognize  frankly 
that  much  of  our  best-esteemed  literature  is  primarily  and 
almost  merely  entertaining.  Passing  to  the  work  of  the  second 
and  third  years  we  shall  be  able  to  note  the  needed  correla¬ 
tions  with  much  brevity. 

6.  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  essays  are,  aside  from  their 

charm  of  style,  of  humor  and  of  reflection,  e.specially  instructive 
as  regards  the  life  and  character  of  both  country  and  city  folk 
in  Addison’s  England.  Interesting  studies,  too,  are  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  Spectator  and  of  the  friendship 

of  Addison  and  Steele,  the  literary  and  social  status  of  the  time, 
and  the  method  by  which  Sir  Roger’s  character  is  developed. 

7.  Milton’s  two  exquisite  lyrics  {II  Penseroso  and  L' Allegro), 
polished  to  musical  and  stylistic  perfection,  are  ravishing  from 
their  mere  beauty.  Their  lovely  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
and  of  English  life,  and  their  contrast  of  the  two  modes  of 
happiness  presented  by  the  serious  and  the  gay  view  of  human 
existence,  are  instructive  as  well  as  charming.  They  cultivate 
both  imagination  and  reflection.  Milton’s  wealth  of  classical, 
mythological,  and  literary  allusion  offer  many  opportunities  for 
only  too  tempting  correlations. 

8-10.  But  when  we  come  to  Shakspere’s  works  the  possible 
ramifications  become  rich  to  repletion.  Shakspere’s  life  and 
times  can  be  understood  only  in  their  connection  with  con¬ 
temporary  and  preceding  English  history.  The  other  great 
writers  of  our  golden  age  should  not  be  neglected.  It  will  be 
found  interesting,  also,  to  note  some  of  the  great  foreign  con- 
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temporaries  of  Shakspere — such  side-lights  broaden  the  mind, 
affording  glimpses  into  other  literatures,  and  into  the  state  of 
the  world  at  large,  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  parti-colored 
feudal  and  courtly  world  which  lives  in  Shakspcre’s  pages,  the 
ideals  of  character,  and  the  consummate  dramatic  art  which 
the  great  poet  presents  to  us,  are  of  surpassing  interest.  It  is 
almost  an  education  in  itself  to  have  risen  into  a  full,  or  nearly 
full,  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  such  works  as  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth. 

These  indeed  are  “real  books,”  even  in  Ruskin’s  sense  of  the 
phrase,  when  he  says:  “You  must  get  into  the  habit,  when 
reading  a  real  book,  of  looking  intensely  at  words,  and  assuring 
yourself  of  their  meaning,  syllable  by  syllable,  letter  by  letter. 
You  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  largest  library  in  the 
world  (if  you  could  live  long  enough),  and  remain  an  ‘illiterate,' 
uneducated  person ;  but  if  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book 
with  real  accuracy,  you  are  forever  more,  in  some  measure, 
an  educated  person.”  And  this  quotation  reminds  me  to  say 
that  there  are,  in  all  the  selections  studied,  numerous  allusions, 
which  call  for  (more  or  less  important)  incidental  and,  as  it 
were,  momentary  correlations.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  these  with  any  detail,  and  yet  they  should  not  remain 
unnoticed.  Such  allusions  occur  in  individual  words  or  state¬ 
ments.  They  may  point  to  interesting  etymologies,  to  historic 
or  mythical  occurrences,  to  the  poetry  and  fiction  of  various 
peoples,  or  to  a  great  variety  of  scientific  lore. 

11.  This  last  named  correlation  becomes  somewhat  promi¬ 
nent  when  Bacon’s  Essays  are  read ;  and  the  very  name  of 
Bacon  calls  for  some  general  account  of  the  causes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  modern  scientific  progress  in  general.  Bacon’s 
relation,  moreover,  to  the  deductive  and  the  inductive  systems 
of  logic,  and  their  real  interdependence,  the  third-year  pupil 
ought  to  be  led  to  understand.  The  correlations  of  particular 
essays  will  suggest  themselves. 

12.  Finally,  when  we  come  to  Chaucer’s  Prologue  the  most 
natural  and  necessary  correlations  are  those  of  history  and  the 
study  of  the  English  speech.  Chaucer’s  striking  pictures  of 
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faces  and  costumes,  his  allusions  to  customs  and  ideas  of  the 
time,  his  relations  to  French  and  Italian  literature,  are  all  fit 
subjects  for  investigation.  The  old  poet  makes  his  mediaeval 
period  live  again  for  us,  not  merely  in  its  externals,  but  in  its 
knowledge  and  beliefs.  If  his  words  could  be  illustrated  in 
the  classroom  by  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  or  by  black¬ 
board  drawings,  the  whole  field  could  be  vividly  realized. 

If  now  we  glance  over  the  table  given  above,  we  see  that  the 
study  of  English  has  or  may  have  correlations  with  every  part 
of  the  realm  of  human  learning.  Many  of  these  correlations 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  and  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  works  read ;  others  are  highly  interesting  and 
desirable  in  themselves.  Those  not  distinctly  important  in 
either  way  must  not  be  allowed  to  tempt  the  teacher  off  on 
side-tracks.  The  teacher  will  show  his  judgment  and  self- 
control  in  wisely  limiting  all  collateral  matters,  and  by  firmly 
preserving  the  unity  and  symmetry  of  the  class-work.  The 
fundamental  aims  of  the  English  course  must  always  be  kept 
in  view,  and  alluring  digressions  must  be  as  forbidden.  The 
literature  itself, — its  substance  and  its  artistic  forms, — and  the 
gaining  of  excellence  in  expression,  must  not  be  subordinated 
to  matters  of  philology,  history,  and  science.  Rightly  reduced 
and  unified,  such  correlations  of  the  literature-work  as  I  have 
indicated  will  only  illuminate  more  fully  the  merits  and 
beauties  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  great  makers.  The  English 
study,  taught  with  due  regard  to  the  principle  of  correlation, 
is,  I  wish  to  repeat,  not  only  in  itself  the  richest  field  of  work, 
because  of  its  intellectual,  its  aesthetic,  and  its  ethical  content, 
but  in  its  ramification  it  can  be  made  the  most  broadening  and 
usefully  instructive  portion  of  the  high-school  curriculum.  But 
the  attainment  of  these  invaluable  fruits  must  in  every  case 
depend  upon  the  equipment,  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  the 
tact  of  the  teacher,  who  must  be  able  to  work  and  so  lead 
pupils  to  work  with  spirit  and  earnestness. 

George  J.  Smith 

Columbian  University, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  SOUTHERN  COLLEGES 

The  South  is  a  land  of  colleges.  We  smile  with  others  over 
the  satiric  joke  at  our  expense  which  relates  that,  somewhere 
among  our  enthusiastic  people,  the  boast  was  made  by  a  pro¬ 
gressive  community  that  they  had  erected  two  universities,  and 
were  cutting  the  logs  for  a  third.  We  are  not  down  to  that 
mark;  but  must  confess  to  too  small  colleges  and  too  many  of 
them.  Our  colleges  and  collegiate  in.stitutes,  indeed,  are  num¬ 
bered  by  the  hundred.  Unfortunately,  hundreds  of  colleges 
do  not  mean  thousands  of  teachers,  hordes  of  students,  millions 
of  endowment,  well-filled  libraries,  ample  store  of  appliances; 
too  often,  the  contrary. 

We  have  to  confess,  too,  a  liking  for  sonorous  titles ;  we  love 
a  well-sounding,  generous  notation,  even  if  it  is  liable  to  be 
scanted  by  strict  definition".  Per-sonally  we  grow  on  from  plain 
Mr.  to  Captain,  Colonel,  General,  Judge,  Professor,  Doctor. 
We  can  almost  guess  a  man’s  title  by  his  bearing  and  dress; 
we  name  black  clothes  with  stiff  collar  and  cuffs  and  a 
silk  hat.  Professor  or  Doctor;  while  to  the  white-haired, 
or  no-haired,  ruddy-faced,  bluff,  dogmatic  gentleman,  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  South,  we  as  naturally  apply  the  flatter¬ 
ing  title  Colonel,  and,  in  aggravated  cases.  General.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  these  characteristics  entitles  a  man  to  be  hailed  as 
Judge,  or  Bishop,  or  by  some  even  more  awful  designation. 
We  set  small  store  by  Captain ;  it  is  a  mere  brevet  of  notoriety, 
a  sort  of  earnest  of  titles  hoped  for. 

We  are  affected  in  like  manner  toward  our  institutions  of 
learning.  Their  names  commonly  represent  the  hopes  and  ar¬ 
dent  anticipations  of  their  sponsors.  It  is  ‘  ‘collegiate-institute,” 
not  really,  but  in  laudable  fancy ;  “college”  in  hopeful  antici- 
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pation ;  "university”  in  the  exuberance  of  misguided  imagina¬ 
tion.  VVe  build  an  edifice  three  stories  high,  with  wings, 
cupola,  bell,  campus,  and  manned  by  five  or  six  teachers,  and 
cannot  humiliate  ourselves  and  the  community  by  asking  a 
liberal-minded  legislature  to  dub  it  only  high  school ;  especially 
when  a  neighboring  town  has  a  building,  far  less  imposing, 
called  a  college.  So  we  deny  coward  modesty,  and  trusting 
to  Providence,  luck,  or  what  not  in  the  future,  to  justify 
our  faith,  hail  it  university,  and  shout,  Grace  unto  it !  Let 
none  grow  envious  of  our  splendid  equipment  of  names  and 
titles;  for  we  are,  too  often,  but  playing  at  college  and 
university. 

The  big  university  is  rare  with  us.  Our  students  are, 
indeed,  gathered  in  bodies  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred,  at  most, — there  are  some  rare  exceptions, — in  small, 
poorly  equipped,  and  meagerly  supported  colleges;  where  from 
five  to  ten  professors  lead  them  along  the  sequestered  ways  of 
knowledge,  in  courses  running,  for  the  most  part,  hard  by  the 
line  of  the  old  collegiate  curriculum.  Latin,  Greek,  mathe¬ 
matics,  English,  French,  German,  metaphysics,  and  natural 
science — the  last  in  no  great  measure,  generally — compose  the 
menu  offered  souls  hungering  for  knowledge.  In  poverty  and 
difficulty  we  are  using  such  means  as  we  can  command  to  fit 
young  men  for  life  and  duty.  If,  however,  Garfield’s  definition 
hold,  that  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  bench  and  himself  at 
the  other  was  a  pretty  good  college,  then  we  may  boast  some 
not  unworthy  colleges. 

Most  Southern  colleges  are  located  in  small  towns,  where 
the  style  of  living  is  simple,  and  the  cost  cheap.  This  enables 
the  student  to  gain  an  education  with  the  least  outlay.  The 
average  cost  of  a  year’s  stay  at  such  a  college  will  be,  to  the 
economical  student,  little  above  two  hundred  dollars,  and  often 
even  less.  This  cheapening  of  the  cost  is  absolutely  necessary 
among  a  people  almost  universally  poor,  whose  desire  for  edu¬ 
cation  is  increasing  beyond  the  increase  of  their  worldly  posses¬ 
sions.  This  simplicity  and  segregation  of  life  offers  little 
opportunity  to  extravagance,  and  as  little  temptation  to  it. 
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At  the  same  time,  backward  youths  are  afforded  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  social  order  that,  though  simple  and  unpretentious, 
is  yet  genuine,  and  in  an  excellent  sense  cultivated. 

In  almost  all  these  colleges  the  residence-system  prevails. 
There  is  usually  provision  of  bare  quarters  free,  or  at  a  nominal 
fee,  the  student  undertaking  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  his 
room — usually  a  very  easy  business,  “the  short  horse  being  soon 
curried.”  It  is  almost  invariable  that  two  students  share  the 
expenses  of  this  outfitting  and  maintenance.  The  bare  and 
desolate  appearance  of  most  such  habitations  witnesses  to  the 
lack  of  pence  that  the  student  suffers  in  common  with  his 
family  and  fellow-citizens  at  large.  This  cheap  style  of  living 
is  characteristic  of  Southern  student  life.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
general  as  to  be  fashionable;  so  much  so  that  wealthier  boys 
are  apt  to  conform  their  way  of  life  to  the  primitive  and 
enforced  simplicity  of  their  poorer  mates.  There  is,  however, 
a  tendency,  with  the  growth  of  industrial  prosperity,  to  raise 
the  standard  and  increase  the  expense  of  living  among 
students. 

The  servitors  of  these  room-keepers  are  dusky  “boys,” — as 
colored  menservants  are  called  without  reference  to  age, — who 
are  commonly  traditional*  hangers-on  of  the  college;  them¬ 
selves  sometimes  notable  institutions.  They  illustrate  the 
immortality  of  the  parasite;  serving  fathers  and  sons  from 
generation  to  generation.  These  darkies  are  the  brokers  and 
purveyors  of  the  shifting  student  body,  and  the  depositaries  of 
college  tradition  as  well.  They  deal  in  second-hand  furniture 
and  cast-off  clothes;  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  youthful 
employers,  from  laundry  service  and  clothes-mending  to  surrep¬ 
titious  suppers  and  late  breakfasts,  all  conformably  to  the 
generosity  or  financial  ability  of  their  beneficiaries.  They  buy 
the  furniture  of  the  departing  student  cheap,  commonly  get¬ 
ting  most  of  it  for  arrears  of  debt,  and  sell  dear  to  the  green 
freshman.  They  are  long-suffering  in  respect  of  debts,  charg¬ 
ing  no  interest  and  often  collecting  no  principal.  They  are 
happy-go-lucky  fellows,  not  scrupulous  as  to  misplaced  matter, 
but  rarely  chid  for  such  neglect  by  their  masters. 
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There  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  student-visiting  among  the 
girls  of  the  neighborhood.  The  college  belle  flourishes  in  the 
South,  and  marries,  too,  at  her  leisure.  Student  beaux  are  at  a 
premium,  and  there  is  now  and  then  a  sort  of  town  and  gown 
rivalry  stirred  by  the  preference  shown  to  the  favored  sons  of 
knowledge.  This  adds  a  spice  of  mild  excitement  to  the  mon¬ 
otony  of  college  social  life.  The  usual  interests  absorb  these 
juvenile  social  circles;  flirtations,  college  rivalries,  fraternity 
and  literary-society  squabbles,  and  the  like  startling  incidents. 
The  girls  are  active  partisans,  they  “sport”  various  badges  and 
ribbons,  and  lisp  various  shibboleths,  or  shout  various  slogans, 
as  taught  by  their  gallant  instructors.  The  earnest  student, 
however,  is  apt  to  avoid  “calico,”  being  of  the  opinion  that 
study  and  society  are  incompatible.  Thus  the  number  of 
students  who  play  the  rdle  of  beaux  is  not  large,  though 
devoted. 

In  small  towns  the  college  is  an  important  feature.  All  its 
celebrations  and  festivities  are  well  attended,  and  heartily 
enjoyed.  Debates,  orations,  contests,  examinations,  are  taken 
seriously  by  the  community.  Staid  gentlemen  and  elderly 
ladies  discuss  with  interest,  and  sometimes  even  with  warmth, 
the  merits  of  rival  orators,  or  football  and  baseball  heroes; 
while  the  younger  element  of  society  go  wild  over  such 
matters  as  match-games  and  medal-contests.  In  the  larger 
towns,  the  college  does  not  cut  so  great  a  figure;  other  attrac¬ 
tions  divide  with  it  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  public. 
The  small  town  is  the  college  heaven. 

There  is  but  little  social  dissipation  in  such  college  com¬ 
munities;  opportunity  is  wanting.  The  type  of  recreations  is 
mild  and  innocent.  In  even  the  large  towns  theater,  opera, 
concerts,  and  the  like  are  rare,  and  generally  poor.  Occasional 
picnics,  literary  gatherings,  card-parties,  and  less  occasional 
germans  somewhat  vary  the  monotony.  But  as  most  of  these 
colleges  are  under  control  of  some  church,  theater-going,  card¬ 
playing,  and  dancing  are  not  common  among  their  students. 
Even  in  State  colleges,  so  strong  is  the  prevalent  religious 
sentiment  against  these  “worldly  amusements,”  that  the 
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authorities  eye  them  askance,  and  seek  to  moderate  indul¬ 
gence  in  them. 

Among  themselves,  Southern  students  associate  on  common 
ground.  Democratic  ideas  prevail.  Questions  of  blood, 
wealth,  and  social  standing  have  little  or  no  influence  on,  the 
social  relations  of  the  students.  Not  that  such  distinctions 
are  not  regarded :  the  well-born  boy  is  not  unmindful  of  family 
name  and  fame;  nowhere  is  good  descent  more  cherished. 
But  neither  this  nor  any  other  accidental  difference  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  decide  social  or  other  standing  among  Southern 
collegians.  The  possession  of  wealth  is,  as  yet,  the  last 
possible  ground  of  claim  to  unusual  consideration  or  privilege. 
The  assertion  of  any  such  basis  of  superiority  would  be  met 
with  derision.  Students  are  reckoned  and  valued  according 
to  ability,  gifts,  excellence  in  some  direction,  either  physical, 
mental,  social,  or  moral.  Good  presence,  pleasant  manners, 
even  mere  athletic  skill  may  give  a  sort  of  distinction,  now  and 
then,  perhaps,  disproportioned  to  their  importance;  but  blood, 
riches,  and  social  position  do  not  affect  these  small  republics 
of  letters. 

Students  mingle  freely  on  equal  terms.  Cliques  and  caste 
are  almost  out  of  the  question  in  such  small  communities. 
Natural  selection  and  affinity  govern  our  student  association. 
Every  man  soon  finds  his  level,  and  his  value  is  as  soon  deter¬ 
mined  by  that  clever  intuition  which  enables  a  body  of  under¬ 
graduates  to  discern  the  character  of  professors  or  fellow- 
students  with  rare  accuracy  and  discrimination.  A  student- 
body’s  estimate  of  any  man  whom  they  have  observed  is  about 
as  near  the  truth  as  human  discernment  comes.  Southern 
students  treat  their  chums  with  cordial  familiarity;  but  to 
fellow-students  at  large  they  are  more  formally  polite.  No 
matter  how  young  he  be,  each  fellow  takes  his  personality  rather 
seriously  and  exacts  such  consideration  from  others  as  the 
mature  man  of  the  world  expects  in  the  walks  of  life.  Not 
only  disrespect,  but  even  pointed  neglect  is  apt  to  be  resented. 
Such  formality  enforces  mutual  respect.  Disregard  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  soon  causes  trouble,  most  often 
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personal  difficulty;  so  boys  do  not  traverse  these  canons  of 
propriety,  unless  they  wish  to  make  trouble. 

This  naive  estimate  of  his  personal  worthiness  and  prema¬ 
ture  assertion  of  manly  right  by  the  mere  boy  is  not  mannish 
nor  mock-heroic  in  effect ;  it  dignifies  and  elevates  boyhood, 
and  makes  the  boy  in  an  excellent  sense  father  to  the  man. 
It  is  corrective  of  that  contempt-breeding  familiarity,  so  often 
resulting,  with  both  boys  and  men,  from  disrespectful  and 
irreverent  association  that  forgets  what  is  due  to  others, 
because  it  feels  no  genuine  self-respect,  and  fosters  no  senti¬ 
ment  of  personal  worth.  It  is  well  for  even  boys  to  cultivate 
the  sense  of  reciprocal  social  and  moral  obligation,  and  to 
realize  the  danger  of  transgressing  certain  fixed  bounds  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  amenity. 

Between  students  and  professors  the  relations  are  such  as  pre¬ 
vail  among  men  of  the  world,  tempered  on  one  hand  with  such 
deference,  and  on  the  other  with  such  abnegation  of  authority, 
as  make,  in  combination,  broad  and  safe  standing  ground 
of  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation.  There  is  usually 
strict  avoidance,  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  of  severity  and 
of  abuse.  If  rebuke  be  demanded,  it  is  nearly  always  adminis¬ 
tered  in  private,  and  with  the  greater  effect  on  that  account. 
Our  students,  for  the  most  part,  answer  appeal  more  readily 
than  reprehension ;  it  is  easy  to  lead  them,  and  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  drive.  The  professor  is  considerate  of  the  student’s 
feelings,  and  he  polite  and  deferential  to  the  professor.  The 
Southern  student  will  not  long  endure  captiousness  nor  abuse. 
The  professor  may  be  severe,  but  when  he  passes  the  limit 
that  a  man  of  the  world  would  not  allow  to  be  traversed  with 
impunity,  the  student  is  apt  to  revolt,  and  either  appeals  to 
higher  authority,  or  leaves  the  institution,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  opposes  himself,  man  to 
man,  against  his  oppressor.  Sometimes  there  are  personal 
collisions  between  professors  and  students,  nor  is  the  fault  apt 
to  be  the  student’s  alone.  He  will  not  brook  indignity,  no 
matter  what  the  consequence  of  resenting  it.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  teacher  who  makes  himself  obnoxious  is  met  by  the 
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students  with  chilling  and  constrained  politeness,  neglect  of 
his  lectures,  indifference  to  his  wishes,  and  by  other  effectual 
methods  of  retaliation,  which  prevail  generally  against  even 
arrogance  and  stolidity.  Good  feeling  and  mutual  esteem  and 
regard  are,  however,  the  rule.  The  classes  are  small,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  knows  all  the  men,  and  they  are  commonly  on  excellent 
terms,  personally  and  officially. 

In  athletic  sports  the  Southerner  rarely  cares  to  excel.  He 
does  not  like  unusual  work,  unless  he  is  forced  to  it,  and  athletic 
training  seems  very  much  like  work  to  an  onlooker.  The  ener¬ 
vating  influence  of  the  climate,  together  with  a  lack  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  rivalry  in  athletics,  and  these  re-enforced  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  indisposition  to  Mark  Twain’s  “working  between  meals,” 
have  caused  athletics  to  languish  in  Southern  colleges.  There 
is  some  awakening  at  present ;  tolerably  equipped  gymnasiums 
are  found  here  and  there,  and  more  or  less  interest  is  evinced 
in  athletics  in  our  colleges  generally.  Such  interest,  however, 
is  more  an  imitation  of  the  general  fashion  than  the  outcome 
of  any  serious  realization  of  the  value  of  physical  training  in 
the  work  of  education,  or  of  any  genuine  interest  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports.  Our  students  are  fitful  in  their  attendance  upon 
gymnasium  exercises.  They  go  joyously  for  a  week  or  so, 
until  it  begins  to  grow  wearisome ;  then  only  the  strong  hand  of 
authority  can  drag  them  there,  and  not  even  that  can  make  them 
train  efficiently.  They  spurt  a  little  in  getting  ready  for  occas¬ 
ional  matches,  then  lapse  into  indifference.  The  Southern 
collegian,  being  Southern,  likes  to  “loaf  and  invite  his  soul” 
and  take  his  athletics  vicariously.  He  can  yell  and  "rah,”  and 
guy  with  the  loudest,  on  occasion, — for  example,  when  a  strong 
visiting  team  is  to  be  “rattled,” — but  he  makes  that  contribu¬ 
tion,  sitting  at  his  ease,  his  favorite  posture — when  he  may 
not  lie  down !  Most  of  our  students  hardly  play  the  popular 
games  at  all.  The  athletic  few  have  the  grounds  and  honors 
all  to  themselves.  Enforced  training  alone  will  answer  our 
need.  In  any  system  of  voluntary  athletics  most  of  our 
students  would  neglect  bodily  exercise  almost  entirely.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  where  there  are  several  absolutely  necessary  uses  for 
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every  dollar,  physical  education  will  be  last  served  at  Southern 
colleges.  Such  training  is  regarded  as  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  training  of  the  mind. 

As  to  literary  and  social  organizations,  literary  societies  and 
Greek-letter  fraternities  are  found  in  ail  our  colleges.  The 
former  has  always  been  the  school  for  young  debaters  and 
would-be  orators.  Learning  to  speak  has  been  its  reason  for 
existence.  The  practice  of  oratory,  the  cultivation  of  elo¬ 
quence,  was  the  highest  aim  of  the  Southern  collegian. 
Honor,  fame,  distinction,  were  sought  in  the  South  mainly 
through  public  speaking.  The  Southerner  talked  and  declaimed 
himself  famous,  or  rested  in  oblivion.  He  claimed  that  the 
orator  was  born,  but  gave  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  making  him. 
Naturally,  the  student  sought  to  attain  this  greatest  distinc¬ 
tion;  it  was  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  The  literary,  or 
rather  the  oratorical,  society  flourished  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  times  and  men  are  changed.  The  Southern  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  find  his  sole  account  any  longer  in  training  for 
rostrum  and  hustings;  he  seeks  the  prizes  of  life  along  other 
and  more  commonplace  lines.  The  whole  land  is  succumbing 
to  the  cold  criticism  that  cynically  characterizes  our  old-time, 
soul-moving,  silver-tongued  oratory  as  sky-scraping  clap-trap. 
We  seem  about  to  be  forced  to  give  up  our  typical  orator.  In 
truth,  the  time-spirit  is  too  strong  for  us,  and  under  its  influence 
we  find  ourselves  wearying  of  too  much  eloquence.  Fond  as 
we  have  been  of  oratory,  we  are  compelled  to  grant  that  it  has 
been  overdone;  our  capacity  for  it  is  lessening,  the  public 
shrinks  visibly,  especially  from  the  overflowing  eloquence  of 
commencement. 

The  literary  society  is  now  the  practice-school  for  writers 
and  parliamentarians,  as  well  as  for  orators.  The  social  func¬ 
tions  of  the  literary  societies  have  been  largely  usurped  by 
the  fraternities.  The  ancient  glory  of  the  literary  society  is 
departing;  it  has  lost  its  raison  d'itre  in  the  disappearance  of 
that  efflorescent,  Asiatic  style  of  speaking  that  made  such  a 
stir  among  us  before  the  war. 

The  Greek-letter  societies  abound  in  the  South.  The  weak 
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effort  of  several  institutions  against  them  has  ceased,  and  they 
are  now  tolerated,  if  not  welcomed,  everywhere.  They  lead 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  however,  coming  and  going,  declin¬ 
ing,  disappearing,  reviving,  as  they  needs  must,  when  so  many 
crowd  into  the  small  institutions  of  the  South,  and  insist 
on  struggling  for  existence  in  such  barren  soil.  The  yearly 
additions  to  the  college  roll  are  too  few  to  make  a  careful 
choice  of  fraternity  eligibles  possible;  two  or  three  fraternities 
might  flourish  in  a  small  college,  but  five  or  six  simply  starve ; 
'what  are  the  small  freshmen  loaves  and  fishes  among  so  many! 
Southern  students,  again,  are  not  rich  enough  to  equip  frater¬ 
nity  chapters  permanently,  and  assure  their  stable  existence; 
chapter  houses,  costly  paraphernalia,  banquets,  and  the  like 
are  out  of  the  question.  As  the  result,  fraternities  with  us 
are  impermanent,  unstable,  and  proportionately  uninfluential. 
They  have  crippled  the  literary  societies  in  most  Southern 
colleges,  by  substituting  fraternity  loyalty  for  interest  in  these ; 
or,  by  political  antagonisms  in  the  scramble  for  honors  and 
offices,  they  have  sometimes  rent  the  college  community  into 
factions.  They  cannot  be  said,  at  present,  to  be  a  helpful 
influence,  and  are  not  forwarding  to  any  appreciable  degree 
the  cause  of  higher”  education.  They  are,  in  some  places, 
threatening  to  introduce  among  collegians  artificial  distinctions 
of  caste  based  on  wealth,  birth,  imagined  social  superiority, 
and  the  like — considerations  contrary  to  reason,  and  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  American  life. 

The  Southern  college  is  not  favorable  to  the  experiment 
of  student  government.  The  boys  do  not  participate  formally 
in  college  government.  The  conviction  prevails  that  authority 
should  be  allied  with  and  based  on  responsibility ;  and  since  no 
responsibility  for  government  can  be  devolved,  save  nominally, 
upon  students,  they  may  not  participate  in  such  government. 
Again,  there  is  a  maybe  old-fogyish  idea  among  us  that  the 
aim  and  object  of  college  work,  to  teach  boys  self-control  and 
self-direction  through  submission  to  constituted  authority,  is 
best  subserved  by  the  exercise  of  that  authority  through  its  re¬ 
sponsible  agents;  and  that  boys  in  tutelage  are  not  fitted  as 
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yet  to  do  the  thing  which  they  are  to  learn  through  the  disci¬ 
plinary  processes  of  that  tutelage.  Men  are  not  fit  to  com¬ 
mand  and  direct  till  they  have  learned  to  obey.  Our  students 
do  not  ask  for  such  participation,  and  it  will  hardly  be  either 
offered  or  yielded  soon  in  our  conservative  land. 

Here,  again,  smallness  of  numbers  and  simplicity  of  life  and 
government  solve  for  us  the  problem  that  puzzles  greater  and 
stronger  institutions.  Questions  of  this  sort  do  not  trouble 
us.  Bread  and  meat  are  our  anxiety.  The  kindly  relations 
subsisting  between  professors  and  students,  amounting  to 
almost  family  association,  the  courteous  regard  of  each  for 
other,  the  felt  community  of  interests,  and  a  certain  naive 
content  simplify  for  us  all  such  matters,  and  enable  us  to  live 
and  let  live,  as  they  did  in  the  early  world.  The  simple  and 
sufficient  rule  of  our  organization  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
unwritten  laws  and  standards  of  public  opinion  as  they  prevail 
in  life  to  college  life  and  relations.  We  throw  rules  over  and 
treat  boys  as  responsible  beings,  as  Christian  gentlemen.  The 
Southern  collegian  does  not  look  on  himself,  nor  is  he  regarded, 
as  a  social  and  moral  anomaly  in  a  sort  of  limbo,  between 
childhood  and  manhood.  He  likes  to  be  treated  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  and  of  the  State;  as  a  reasonable,  tractable, 
responsible  being,  liable  to  public  opinion,  governable  by  ordi¬ 
nary  methods.  He  considers  college  life  as  a  practical  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  real  life,  in  morals,  manners,  and  ideas;  and  as  he 
prefers  to  hold  himself  and  be  held  amenable  to  social,  moral, 
and  business  requirements,  such  as  must  control  him  when  he 
leaves  college,  he  declines  to  dodge  behind  the  mediaeval 
quibble  that  students  are  a  nondescript  class  not  yet  morally 
and  legally  responsible,  like  other  folk.  Such  segregation  and 
coddling  are  humiliating  to  his  self-respect  and  derogatory  to 
his  manhood. 

This  method  in  college  discipline  helps  to  bridge  that  chasm 
intervening  between  college  and  life,  dividing  the  student  from 
the  world  with  almost  monastic  severity ;  a  division  that  makes 
the  student’s  sudden  transition  from  college  walls  to  business 
pursuits  a  trembling,  jerky,  dislocating  leap  into  an  untried  way 
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of  life,  so  different  from  the  conventional  unworldly  college 
existence  that  the  novice  must  unlearn  his  old  code  of  pro¬ 
prieties  and  principles,  while  adapting  himself  to  another  and 
unsympathetic  standard. 

Thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  world,  the  Southern  student, 
as  might  be  expected,  interests  himself  in  live  questions, 
present  issues,  social,  moral,  civil,  scientific,  political  themes 
and  movements.  He  studies  the  men  and  measures  of  his 
day,  of  his  own  land,  of  his  own  State  especially.  In  truth, 
he  narrows  his  attention  too  much  upon  home  matters,  and 
his  tendency  is  to  partisanship,  in  politics  especially.  He  has 
to  struggle  against  persistent  sectional  prejudices.  He  lacks 
the  poise  of  maturity  and  the  perspective  of  wide  experience, 
and  is  apt  to  be  extreme  and  intolerant.  He  is  still  in  the 
shadow  of  the  war — a  war  closed  in  the  field  to  break  out 
everywhere  else,  in  churches,  courts,  hustings,  legislative  halls, 
newspaper  offices.  He  often  has  bad  examples,  and  then  he  has 
strong  convictions  that  he  will  hold  to  till  death,  and  they  are 
not  always  pleasant  to  outsiders.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
becomes  so  absorbed  in  home  matters,  and  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate,  some  of  us  think,  that  in  politics  home  matters  have  only 
one  side — our  side!  Thus  the  collegian  is  apt  to  become,  ere 
he  passes  the  horn-book  of  statecraft,  a  prejudiced  politician, 
bigoted  to  provincial  notions  of  principle  and  policy.  Against 
this  tendency,  however,  both  teachers  and  the  better  class  of 
pupils  struggle,  and  the  right  view  and  method  are  winning. 
Southern  collegians  lead  Southern  thought,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  direct  it  in  lines  which,  though  starting  from  Southern  State- 
rights  principles,  and  rooted  in  old  Southern  traditions,  yet 
tend  to  soundly  federated  unity  and  common  national  glory. 
The  Southern  student’s  patriotism  is  broadening  and  deepen¬ 
ing,  to  embrace  all  this  great  land.  ‘ 

The  Southern  collegian  takes  a  sort  of  puzzled  interest  in 
modern  socialistic  and  agnostic  theories,  in  the  isms  and  the 
schisms  that  tear  the  outside  world.  But  it  is  a  scientific  and 
rather  impersonal  curiosity;  for  these  are  not  his  problems,  im¬ 
migration  having  not  yet  turned  his  way.  He  may  now  and 
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then  fancy  that  he  detects  premonitory  symptoms  of  infidelity 
— pimples,  as  it  were,  of  a  threatened  outbreak  of  agnosticism 
or  socialism  ;  but  he  usually  escapes.  He  is  traditionally  ortho¬ 
dox  in  the  matter  of  religion,  holding  rather  lovingly  here  by 
the  mother’s  apron-string.  In  politics  he  has  an  incurable, 
chronic  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  State-rights  that  bodes 
well  for  the  future  of  this  land. 

But  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  discipline  in  Southern 
colleges  is  the  allegiance  of  the  students  to  the  honor  system, 
in  the  regulation  of  their  relations  to  college  duty'and  govern¬ 
ment.  This  sentiment  grows  out  of  their  insistent  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  ordinary  standards  of  public  opinion,  already  noted. 
This  honor  system,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  vogue  in  almost  all 
Southern  colleges.  It  means  that,  on  occasion,  each  student  is 
expected  to  give  his  word  and  stand  by  it ;  is  expected  to  be¬ 
have  like  a  man  of  honor.  He  is  held  to  strict  account  by  both 
professor  and  fellow-students  whenever  this  rule  is  applied. 
The  Southern  student  likes  it ;  in  fact,  he  desires  it.  The  sys¬ 
tem  exists  in  obedience  to  his  own  demand.  He  wishes  to  be 
put  on  his  honor.  The  question  with  him,  then,  is  not  what 
are  the  rules,  and  what  the  penalties;  how  many  demerits 
before  expulsion;  howto  beat  professors  and  outwit  officers; 
but  simply  what  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  honor,  expected  to 
do?  The  answer  to  this  question  indicates  to  him  the  course 
of  conduct  he  must  pursue.  Each  student  thus  becomes  the 
administrator  of  the  law  upon  himself.  Of  course,  no  system 
will  make  knaves  virtuous;  there  will  be  cheats  and  liars,  ter¬ 
giversations,  prevarications,  dissimulations,  while  boys  are  boys 
and  men^are  men.  We  have  to  purge  the  flock  of  black  sheep, 
now  and  again.  But  after  all,  the  honor  system,  as  a  means  of 
regulating  and  directing  a  body  of  students,  is  with  us  efficient 
and  highly  satisfactory.  -- 

This  spirit  permeates  and  regulates  all  collegiate  government 
in  the  South,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  administered  on  ordinary 
occasions.  In  class,  for  instance,  the  student  does  not  consider 
himself  under  obligation  to  abstain  from  prompting,  peeping, 
and  the  like  small  strategies  of  the  idle  and  indifferent.  If, 
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however,  the  request  is  made  that  he  take  no  such  advantage 
he  obeys  readily.  Pranks,  skylarking,  mild  sophistications, 
and  skillful  fencing  with  the  professor,  in  the  effort  to  make 
that  inquisitorial  agent  believe  that  the  student  knows  all  about 
it — a  lame  and  impotent  effort  usually — these  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  hardly  regards  as  coming  under  the  honor  rule,  unless  by 
special  enactment;  whereupon  he  at  once  stiffens  up,  and 
meets  the  responsibility  with  dignity  and  candor. 

In  some  Southern  colleges,  as  a  last  resort  of  discipline,  every 
student  may  be  put  on  his  honor,  to  answer  yea  or  nay,  to  a 
possibly  self-criminating,  categorical  question.  When  such  an 
exigency  arises,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  the  truth 
comes,  like  lightning  to  thunder.  The  boys  face  the  crisis 
unblenchingly,  though  the  next  train  may  see  them  abandon- 
ing  the  college  in  rage  and  disgust.  In  such  an  inquisition  the 
order  of  the  legal  courts  is  reversed,  and  the  student  is  asked, 
while  avoiding  everything  that  might  incriminate  a  fellow- 
student,  to  own  up  to  all  his  own  acts!  And  he  does  it  like  a 
man !  Again,  if,  in  some  mad  escapade,  into  which  hot  blood 
sometimes  betrays  them,  one  of  their  number  be  caught,  you 
catch  all ;  the  last  boy  concerned  will  come  forward  and  con¬ 
fess,  and  bear  the  penalty.  Nor  will  they,  when  put  on  honor, 
palter,  quibble,  or  palliate;  but  they  tell  the  whole  truth,  not 
blinking  a  single  incident,  however  hurtful.  Even  when  guilty 
of  disreputable  and  inexcusable  conduct,  they  will  own  up. 

The  professor  has  no  fear  in  sending  a  boy  to  the  board, 
text-book  in  hand.  He  simply  tells  the  student  how  he  wishes 
him  to  use  it,  and  is  calmly  certain  that  the  boy  will  do  as  he 
desires.  It  steadies  even  doubtful  characters  to  know  they 
are  thus  implicitly  trusted. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  trying  time  of  examinations  that  this 
honor  rule  is  formally  forced  and  strictly  adhered  to;  and  it  is 
then  that  its  good  effects  are  best  seen.  Southern  students 
understand  that  when  an  examination  paper  is  finished,  it  is  to 
be  signed  with  a  pledge  that  assistance  has  neither  been  given 
nor  received ;  they  accept  this  condition,  and  become  person¬ 
ally  and  entirely  responsible  and  self-directing  throughout  the 
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examination.  The  professor  is  present,  coming  and  going  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  is  not  watching,  not  overlooking;  there  is 
no  hint  of  suspicion,  no  attitude  of  espionage.  In  truth,  the 
whole  matter  of  guarding  against  wrong-doing  has  been  referred 
to  the  students ;  they  undertake  that ;  the  professor  is  no  more 
concerned  with  it.  In  our  examination  rooms,  cheating  is  easy 
enough ;  very  often  the  student  has  but  to  turn  to  the  book  in 
his  hand  to  find  the  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  paper.  Men  fail  time  and  again  with  the  book  that  might 
have  saved  them  in  their  hands.  But  if  it  is  a  temptation,  it  is 
rarely  yielded  to.  Now  and  then  a  man  goes  down;  but  the 
vast  majority  refuse  to  save  themselves  by  taking  advantage. 

Not  only  so,  they  will  not  suffer  the  evil-minded  to  trans¬ 
gress.  In  some  colleges  they  become  the  guardians  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  the  maintainers  and  enforcers  of  the  honor  of  their 
classes  and  their  college.  The  student  who  dares  break  his 
pledge  is  held  to  have  dishonored  his  classmates  and  fellow- 
students,  and  they  are  quick  to  arrest,  convict,  and  expel  such 
delinquents.  The  faculty  is  sometimes  surprised  by  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  class  to  the  effect  that  they  have  detected 
one  of  their  number  cheating  on  examination,  have  charged 
him  with  it,  and,  upon  his  confessing,  have  demanded  his 
withdrawal  from  college.  He  almost  always  leaves  at  once ; 
and  the  faculty  confirms  the  action  of  the  class.  So,  with  the 
story  of  his  guilt  known  only  to  the  students  and  faculty,  the 
dishonored  man  fades  out  of  sight.  The  utmost  kindness  is 
displayed  by  these  students  in  shielding  and  helping  the  crim¬ 
inal  in  every  way  they  may ;  but  the  sentence  of  dismissal  is 
inexorably  administered.  Thus  do  our  boys  guard  their  own 
and  their  colleges’  sacred  honor,  and  put  away  evil  from  among 
us.  Such  action  is  far  more  effective,  for  both  discipline  and 
prevention,  than  any  possible  action  of  boards  and  faculties. 

This  application  of  the  honor  rule  by  students  to  themselves 
and  to  each  other  is  the  most  marked  and  characteristic  feature 
of  our  college  discipline  and  government.  Other  standards 
and  systems  prevail  elsewhere,  sanctioned  by  custom  or  per¬ 
sisting,  despite  sanction,  by  sheer  force  of  tradition.  Nothing 
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is  here  said  in  hostile  criticism  of  those  systems ;  let  every 
faculty  be  fully  persuaded  in  its  own  mind.  But  it  may  not 
be  gainsaid  that  the  cultivation  in  youth — in  boyhood  even — 
of  a  nice  sense  in  moral  relations,  and  the  uplifting  of  a  noble 
standard  of  personal  honor  must  tend  to  the  establishment  and 
assurance  of  high  moral  character.  We  of  the  South  value  this 
sentiment  and  practice,  among  our  collegians  and  even  high- 
school  boys,  as  earnest  of  that  virile,  self-controlling,  inde¬ 
pendent  manhood  that  is  our  pride  and  our  hope.  This  high 
estimate  of  personal  responsibility  and  careful  guardianship 
of  personal  honor  gives  to  individual  and  to  national  character 
that  moral  impregnability  against  which  no  onslaughts  of  vice, 
no  subversions  of  anarchy,  shall  prevail. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  general  tone  of  intellectual  life 
in  Southern  colleges.  The  spirit  of  our  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  trusting,  optimistic,  acquisitive,  but  uncritical,  unag- 
gressive,  uncreative ;  tending  rather  to  practicality,  and  sub¬ 
mitting,  with  the  rest  of  this  land,  to  be  too  easily  subsidized 
to  the  uses  and  ends  of  prevalent  industrialism.  There  is  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  as  power  over  nature,  as  an  industrial 
leverage  for  uplifting  and  establishing  material  prosperity. 
There  is,  as  yet,  among  os  little  leisure,  and  therefore  little 
opportunity  to  make  knowledge  the  basis  of  culture.  But 
while  the  realization  of  the  value  of  education  as  a  help  to 
worldly  success  is  very  present  and  powerful,  this  realization 
has  not  yet  hardened  into  the  fixed  idea  that  material  good 
alone  is  good;  an  idea  that  has  made  trade  a  struggle  for 
mastery,  and  commerce  a  state  of  war.  May  our  intellectual 
life,  in  the  larger  stages  of  its  development,  continue  to  escape 
this  blight  of  militant  niaterialism. 

F.  C.  Woodward 


South  Carolina  College, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  GENEVA 


Since  the  days  of  Calvin,  Geneva  has  been  an  intellectual 
center  which  has  offered  excellent  facilities  for  educating  the 
young,  and  a  delightful  place  of  residence  for  the  cultured  of 
mature  years.  Not  content  with  resting  on  the  laurels  of  the 
past,  she  continues  her  efforts  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  prog¬ 
ress;  and  her  public  schools  to-day  offer  in  some  respects  such 
a  contrast  to  those  of  America  that  a  brief  examination  of  their 
novel  features  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  The  fundamental  idea  of  public  instruction  is  of 
course  to  prepare  good  citizens  for  the  state ;  but  in  America  it 
has  been  acknowledged,  by  those  capable  of  judging,  that  the 
common-school  system  has  largely  failed  of  its  purpose,  and 
the  need  of  reform  is  earnestly  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Geneva  system  appears  to  the  writer  well  adapted  to  its  ends, 
namely,  to  prepare  men  for  the  battle  of  life,  women  to  be 
good,  practical  wives  and  mothers,  and  all  to  make  life  as  bright 
and  pleasant  as  possible.  The  result  is  the  best  justification 
of  the  theory;  for  the  poor  are  industrious,  joyful,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  while  the  rich  are  intellectual  and  devoted  to  the  public 
weal.  The  name  of  one  of  the  living  illustrations  of  the  latter 
fact  was  recently  sent  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  that 
of  the  president  of  the  tenth  Oriental  Congress.  He  is  one  of 
Geneva’s  millionaires,  and  entertained  the  whole  Congress  one 
day  at  his  superb  home — M.  Edouard  Naville,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Egyptology  and  Egyptian  history  at  the  university, 
on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Education  is  compulsory  from  the  sixth  to  the  completion 
of  the  fifteenth  year;  and  is  not  only  free  in  principle,  but 
paper,  pencils,  pens,  and  similar  supplies  are  provided,  at  least 
in  the  primary  schools,  at  the  public  expense.  The  question 
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of  religion  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  schools,  though 
abundant  provision  is  made  for  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
children ;  and  the  government  provides  religious  instructors, 
both  Roman  and  Protestant,  whose  classes  the  children  must 
attend,  if  the  parents  desire  it,  though  no  one  is  compelled  to 
send  his  children  to  either.  Alcoholism  and  the  abuse  of 
tobacco  also  receive  attention,  and  the  children  are  made  to 
understand  the  danger  of  commencing  the  indulgence  of  a  taste 
for  the  tempting  excitants. 

Practically  from  the  beginning  of  school  life  there  are  slight 
divergences  in  the  instruction  offered  the  boys  and  girls,  which 
are  founded  on  a  recognition  of  the  differences  of  their  physio¬ 
logical  structure,  and  the  different  aims  in  life  which  are 
natural  to  each.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls  may  elect,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  higher  branches,  to  follow  the  courses  usually 
pursued  by  the  boys,  even  to  the  university  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  For  both  sexes  gymnastics  and  manual  train¬ 
ing  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  early  school  years, 
thus  providing  for  sound  bodies  and  expert  hands,  which  are 
certainly  as  necessary  in  practical  life  as  educated  brains. 

With  the  first  year  instruction  in  moral  precepts  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  breadth  of  view  increases  with  the  years  of 
the  pupils,  so  that  they  later  hear  talks  on  the  formation  of 
character,  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  family,  and  to  the 
community,  church,  and  state ;  and  even  the  girls  may  take  as 
electives  the  elements  of  law,  including  questions  of  nation¬ 
ality,  marriage,  and  divorce,  with  effects  of  the  former  on 
property,  obligations,  etc.;  while  the  principles  of  the  law 
relating  to  life  insurance,  bankruptcy,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
are  treated  in  a  simple  and  lucid  manner.  Practical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  hygiene  commences  with  impressing  on  the  minds  of 
the  children  in  the  first  primary  class  the  necessity,  if  not  the 
godliness,  of  cleanliness,  from  which  point  the  teacher  advances 
to  practical  councils  and  talks  on  digestion,  circulation,  and 
respiration ;  and  when  the  girls  are  somewhat  mature  they  are 
taught  the  hygiene  of  infancy,  feeding,  weaning,  and  teething. 
The  work  and  duties  of  a  nurse  of  the  sick,  the  preparation  of 
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domestic  remedies,  the  first  care  in  case  of  accident,  and  the 
matter  of  disinfecting,  all  receive  attention,  and  prepare  the 
girls  for  the  home  duties  which  they  should  look  upon  as  their 
highest  aim  and  pleasure. 

Meantime  the  boys  have  not  been  idle,  but  have  had  their 
lessons  also  in  morals  and  hygiene,  and  in  drawing,  and  have 
been  occupied  in  learning  to  saw  and  plane,  to  make  little 
trellises  of  iron  wire,  etc.,  and  have  heard  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  baking,  tailoring,  spinning,  and  weaving,  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  hydraulic,  steam,  and  electric  machines,  and  of  print¬ 
ing  and  photography.  As  with  the  girls,  drawing  is  given  a 
large  place  in  the  curriculum  from  the  first,  though  later  the 
boys  have  more  of  it,  while  the  girls  turn  their  attention  more 
to  household  matters.  The  instruction,  especially  in  needle¬ 
work,  is  considered  a  decided  success,  and  in  1893  an  extra 
hour  per  week  was  devoted  to  it,  with  pleasing  results.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  simplest  matters  of  cutting  and  sewing  together, 
the  girls  gradually  advance  by  easy  stages  to  the  making  of  all 
sorts  of  simple  clothes  for  women  and  children ;  they  learn  to 
knit  stockings,  and  to  repair  the  heels  and  toes,  when  worn 
out ;  and  besides  they  are  taught  crocheting  and  other  fancy 
work  by  means  of  which  they  can  beautify  their  homes  at 
small  expense  and  provide  pleasant  occupation  for  leisure 
hours.  They  receive  regular  instruction  in  domestic  economy, 
the  care  of  the  house  furnishings,  bookkeeping  of  home 
expenses  and  receipts,  and  general  talks  on  the  part  which  the 
mistress  of  a  house  should  play. 

The  school  buildings  are  provided  with  large  show-cases,  in 
which  are  arranged  from  time  to  time  what  may  be  designated 
as  small  loan  exhibitions,  which  are  gotten  up  by  the  teachers 
for  the  wider  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  are  considered  an 
important  element  of  the  scholastic  activity.  Singing  is 
taught  from  beginning  to  end  of  school  life,  first  in  simple 
melodies ;  but  two-part  songs  are  commenced  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  still  very  young,  and  later,  instruction  in  four-part 
singing  with  the  elements  of  harmony  is  given.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  Genevese,  and  in  fact  the  Swiss  in  general. 
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seem  always  to  brighten  their  life  with  song.  Singing  in  the 
streets  at  night  is  not  forbidden  by  law,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  even  in  university  towns  in  America ;  and  occasionally 
one  is  annoyed  instead  of  pleased  at  the  result.  But  certainly 
that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  good  effects  of  song  which 
is  so  well  adapted  to  drive  away  thoughts  and  plans  which 
would  be  much  worse  in  their  results  on  the  general  happiness. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  public  instruction  in  Geneva 
is  to  be  found  in  the  warm  interest  in  its  progress  displayed 
by  influential  and  public  men.  Every  school  has  its  special 
commission  of  surveillance,  composed  of  men  of  recognized 
standing  in  the  community,  of  which  the  ex  officio  chairman  is 
the  member  of  the  Administrative  Council  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  The  examinations 
are  conducted  by  juries  of  influential  citizens,  thus  stimulating 
the  children  to  do  their  best,  in  order  to  get  the  recognition  of 
men  whose  names  are  household  words  in  the  city.  Each  year 
the  authorities  spend  five  thousand  francs  in  prize  books  to  be 
distributed  among  the  children  of  the  primary  schools;  and  on 
the  day  of  the  distribution  the  city  fathers,  in  full  dress,  go  in 
procession  with  the  children  to  the  great  hall  of  the  university, 
and  there  make  the  children  happy  by  their  kindly  speeches 
and  the  pretty  books  given  to  the  most  industrious  scholars. 
The  primary  schools  are  entirely  under  cantonal  control,  so 
that  there  exists  a  certain  unity  between  the  city  and  country 
schools.  The  teachers,  according  to  our  ideas,  are  poorly  paid  ; 
receiving  salaries  ranging  from  9<X)  to  1650  francs,  not  dollars, 
per  annum,  and  averaging  1288.  As  in  other  countries,  the 
women  in  general  are  not  so  well  paid  as  the  men,  their  average 
salary  being  1161  francs,  while  that  of  the  men  is  1525  francs. 
Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  established  three 
“school  kitchens,”  which  are  directed  by  “devoted  and  active 
private  committees,”  in  the  words  of  the  public  report,  where 
the  school  children  can  get  something  decent  to  eat  when  they 
have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  get  it  at  home.  During 
1893  these  kitchens  were  open  on  84  school  days,  and  were 
visited  by  a  daily  average  of  249  children. 
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Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  Geneva  school  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  number 
of  pupils  in,  them  who  are  not  Genevese.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  numbers  attending  certain  technical  schools,  which 
are  not  accessible  to  the  writer,  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
in  1893,  including  the  infant  schools  and  the  university,  was 
14,890,  of  which  number  less  than  39  per  cent,  were  Genevese, 
while  24  per  cent,  were  Swiss  other  than  Genevese,  and  more 
than  37  per  cent,  were  foreigners.  Of  such  a  practical  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  worth  as  an  educational  center  Geneva  may  well 
be  proud,  and  thereby  feel  encouraged  to  continue  in  her  march 
of  progress. 


Geneva,  Switzerland 


Walter  B.  Scaife 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  life  of  history  is  in  the  sources.  These  are  whatever 
the  men  of  a  bygone  age  have  done,  or  made,  or  written, 
and  left  to  us  living  men,  as  embodiments  of  their  own  spirit, 
endeavor,  and  ideal.  The  ruined  brick  church  at  Jamestown, 
the  crumbling  adobe  at  San  Diego,  the  burial  mound  at 
Marathon,  the  fagade  of  St.  Mark’s,  these  are  monumental 
sources ;  the  old  colonial  uniform,  the  old  delft  plate,  the 
broken  glass  from  Hadrian’s  villa,  are  what  we  might  call 
bric-a-brac  sources ;  while  of  records  the  world  seems  full, 
when  once  your  attention  is  turned  that  way :  old  letters,  with 
strange  old  stamps  and  broken  seals  of  red ;  old  sermons, 
the  cramped  hand  crowding  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
paper ;  old  charters,  of  curling  yellow  parchment,  with  royal 
seals  dangling  at  the  end  ;  old  maps,  out  of  all  proportion, 
and  strangely  scribbled  over  with  uncouth  names,  but  giving  a 
vivid  notion  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
their  makers  lived ;  endless  newspapers  and  books,  in  the 
great  libraries ;  endless  autobiographies  and  diaries,  of  sol¬ 
diers,  written  in  camp  and  field ;  of  pioneers,  written  on  the 
lonely,  adventurous  frontier ;  of  statesmen,  written  after  long 
days  of  hard  debate ;  of  women,  written  in  weary,  anxious 
hours,  while  men  were  fighting,  or  plowing  in  the  shadow  of 
Indian-haunted  woods — such  are  some  of  the  sources  in  which 
the  life  of  the  past  comes  down  into  our  life ;  and  in  their 
study  alone,  can  we  enter  the  past  to  which  they  belong,  and 
of  which  they  alone  remain. 

Two  chief  advantages  arise  from  the  use  of  the  source  in 
history :  first  and  foremost,  the  source  brings  us  into  the 
closest  possible  relation  with  the  past.  The  men  have  passed 
away  ;  their  deeds  and  spoken  words  have  fled  with  time,  but 
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their  records  still  remain  ;  things  which  they  have  made  and 
written  with  their  own  hands,  and  which  we  may  touch  with 
ours  ;  things  which  their  eyes  and  ours  alike  may  look  upon  ; 
the  fossils,  the  imprints,  the  casts  of  a  bygone  time  which 
reveal  to  us  its  life,  its  paths,  its  points  of  view,  its  loves,  its 
hates  and  dreams.  The  student  gains  a  sense  of  reality  from 
the  source  that  nothing  else  can  give,  for  through  the  source 
the  men  of  the  past  give  their  message  directly  without  any 
middleman  to  explain  their  meaning  away  or  to  make  their 
words  suit  his  own  particular  theory. 

This  is  a  use  which  sources  have  for  the  student  of  history  ; 
to  the  teacher,  they  have  this  use  also ;  and  added  to  that,  a 
special  pedagogical  use,  in  that  they  force  his  pupils  to  look 
at  history  in  its  bare  and  rugged  aspect ;  and  to  re-create  for 
themselves  the  living  man  from  the  broken  torso,  the  narrow 
world  of  Indian  life  from  the  old  arrow-head,  the  narrow  and 
intense  thoughts  of  the  Puritans  from  the  blunt  intolerance  of 
the  cobbler  of  Aggawam.  With  the  sources  in  hand,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  re-create  for  himself,  to  enter  into  new  points  of 
view,  to  see  and  understand  other  standards  than  his  own  and 
those  of  the  men  of  his  own  time.  So  he  learns  to  inquire, 
judge,  sympathize  ;  and  prejudice,  which  is  only  a  kind  of  dark¬ 
ness,  vanishes  in  light. 

The  study  of  local  history  has  an  especial  advantage  from 
this  point  of  view ;  for  in  local  history  alone  can  the  teacher 
most  nearly  bring  his  pupil  face  to  face  with  all  the  sources, 
and  give  him  the  best  training  that  history  has  for  him  in 
accuracy,  the  nice  weighing  of  evidence,  the  sympathetic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  past.  In  the  second  place,  through  local 
history,  the  citizen  finds  a  close  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  great  whole.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  his  childhood  take 
on  the  glamour  of  romance  that  always  comes  from  the  touch 
of  a  bygone  life.  Here  the  Indians  smoked  about  their 
council  fires  ;  here  passed  a  Spanish  knight,  armed  cap-a-pie  ; 
here  a  pioneer  first  broke  the  soil,  and  stood  ready,  gun  in 
hand,  to  protect  his  home  from  all  invaders,  whether  wild 
beasts  or  wild  men  ;  here  men  sprang  armed  to  conflict ;  here 
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they  suffered  and  died  for  liberty,  independence,  or  perchance 
for  human  freedom.  Thoughts  like  these  add  beauty,  pathos, 
and  meaning  to  the  poorest  landscape,  and  give  to  common 
life  the  touch  of  poetry.  The  traveler  in  Europe  realizes  this, 
as  he  sees  the  pride  and  love  with  which  the  common  people 
look  upon  their  historic  monuments.  The  great  cathedral  of 
Siena,  the  exquisite  bronzes  of  Florence,  the  memories  of  Tell 
among  the  Swiss  mountains — from  these  breathe  poetry  and 
wonder  for  the  child,  and  an  atmosphere  of  charm  which 
always  lingers  in  his  mind  and  eye. 

In  America  our  local  history  has  not  yet  received  its  full 
development.  We  have  been  careless  of  our  monuments  and 
relics,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  of  a  different  sort  from  those  of 
Europe,  though  no  less  interesting  and  important  to  preserve. 
We  have,  as  yet,  slight  growth  of  song  and  story,  clinging 
with  living  grace  to  the  broken  fragments  of  the  past.  Worst 
of  all,  we  do  not  know  our  local  history.  All  this  the  teacher 
can  do  much  to  change. 

First  of  all,  let  him  ask  himself,  what  are  the  connections 
of  my  city,  town,  or  vicinity,  with  the  general  history  of  the 
country  ?  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  native  place,  Oswego — a 
dull  little  city  on  our 'northern  frontier,  lying  asleep  by  the 
blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Commonplace  enough  it  looks,  and 
no  great  man,  no  great  deed  has  signalized  it ;  but  let  me 
tell  its  connections.  First  of  all,  its  Indians  were  the  fierce 
Iroquois,  best  of  all  the  fighting  tribes.  Their  songs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  still  live  among  their  descendants ;  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  village  and  forest  life,  are  minutely  described  in 
Jesuit  relations.  In  the  soil  are  still  found  their  arrow¬ 
heads,  and  on  their  reservations  they  still  make  their 
primitive  wares  and  fabrics.  In  the  Colonial  period,  we 
have  connections  with  Champlain,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  fur- 
traders.  There  was  still  a  trace  of  the  old  French  settlement 
left  when  I  was  a  child.  There  are  old  maps  to  be  seen,  show¬ 
ing  Oswego  as  a  wild  wilderness  with  a  fort,  a  river,  a  few 
canoes  and  huts.  In  the  French  and  Indian  war,  we  were  an 
important  frontier  post,  for  which  the  French  and  British 
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fought  back  and  forth.  Of  the  old  forts  there  still  remain 
the  well-authenticated  sites.  With  the  Revolution  we  had  but 
little  connection,  but  with  its  close  the  period  of  our  growth 
began.  We  were  in  the  swim  of  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  boom  that  sprang  up  from  the  opening  of  the  Wel¬ 
land  and  the  Erie  canals.  The  lake  was  white  with  sails,  and 
every  wind  brought  in  the  lumber  of  Michigan  and  the  wheat 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  There  stands  our  noble  lighthouse,  and 
the  long  stone  pier,  badly  fallen  to  ruin,  the  green  grass 
springing  up  between  the  stones,  and  old  wharves,  grass-grown 
too,  where 'idle  boys  fish  long  afternoons  in  the  sun,  while  the 
tall  elevators  have,  one  by  one,  been  turned  to  other  uses  or 
have  fallen  to  decay ;  for  our  greatness  and  wealth  passed 
away  with  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  whose  great  line  of  the 
Central  passed  to  the  south  of  us.  Our  fine  canal  with  its  locks 
suffered  decay  as  well,  and  the  old  taverns  with  their  wide 
piazzas  were  deserted  and  haunted  places.  Still,  life  went  on  in 
Oswego,  and  when  the  Civil  War  came  we  sprang  to  arms  with 
the  whites  North  ;  our  fields  were  white  with  tents  ;  in  a  long 
shed  by  the  lake-shore  our  soldiers  ate  their  rations  ;  along  our 
streets  they  marched  away  amid  tears  and  loud  huzzas.  To 
many  a  house  came  back  the  story  of  its  hero,  freezing, 
fighting,  starving,  dying,  for  what  he  deemed  the  right. 
We  children  picked  lint  for  the  hospitals  ;  one  of  our  women 
marched  away  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  nurse,  well 
remembered  and  much  beloved ;  a  stanch  old  preacher,  white- 
haired  and  ruddy-faced,  almost  worshiped  by  his  people, 
prayed  to  the  God  of  battles  every  Sunday  morning  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  the  hearts  of  the  North. 

But  I  need  go  no  further,  though  this  by  no  means  tells  the 
story  of  the  dull  little  town.  What  I  have  said  is  enough  to 
indicate  the  lines  of  inquiry.  The  next  thing  is  to  see  what 
the  Oswego  teacher  will  do,  with  all  this  wealth  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  We  have  already  seen  the  value  and  the  power  of  the 
source  in  history ;  the  Oswego  teacher  in  Oswego  can  use  this 
for  all  that  it  is  worth.  In  the  library  he  will  find  the  great 
series  of  the  documentary  history  of  New  York.  In  these 
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volumes  the  old  maps,  the  old  Jesuit  relations,  the  lists  of 
New  York  governors,  the  old  military  reports,  are  all  embodied. 
He  will  set  the  children  hunting  there ;  ask  one  to  find  the 
first  map  which  has  Oswego  placed  upon  it ;  another  to  find 
who  were  the  first  people  who  came  there,  and  what  they 
came  for  ;  he  will  exhaust  these  books  of  all  they  can  tell  about 
Oswego.  He  will  go  with  his  pupils  to  the  county  clerk’s 
office  and  see  what  they  can  find  there  of  the  early  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  first  mayor,  of  the  first  common  council,  the  first 
board  of  education,  and,  above  all,  he  will  hunt  up  the  old  maps. 
He  will  take  his  pupils  to  the  fort,  and  let  them  see  why  it  is 
placed  well  for  defense  ;  take  them  to  the  soldiers’  graveyard, 
lying  desolate  on  the  hill,  let  them  wander  among  the  graves 
and  read  the  old  inscriptions;  take  them  along  the  wharves 
and  the  pier,  and  setting  them  in  the  sun,  let  them  write  out, 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  as  well  as  they  can,  a  description  of 
how  it  looked  in  1830.  He  will  set  them  to  ransacking  their 
own  homes  for  old  letters,  old  newspapers,  old  relics,  old  bits 
of  pottery,  old  costumes,  old  weapons.  He  will  ask  some  old 
soldier  of  the  Civil  War  to  come  to  the  school  and  tell  his 
story  of  the  camp  and  the  field. 

This  work  with  the  sources  must  precede  all  else;  this 
will  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  places,  persons,  and  things. 
Now  must  begin  the  next  work.  After  the  material  is  all 
gathered,  then  comes  the  time  to  question  it.  From  these 
sources,  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  must  reconstruct  the  local 
history  in  its  orderly  proportions.  Now  is  the  time  for  essays, 
classified  collections,  public  exercises,  notebooks,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  study. 

The  questions  which  should  guide  the  study,  in  the  case  of 
Oswego,  would  be  something  as  follows : 

First  of  all,  what  was  the  Indian  population  here  ?  What 
were  their  manners  and  customs,  their  thought  and  belief? 
What  was  their  welcome  to  the  white  man,  and  what  has 
become  of  them  now?  Then,  who  were  the  first  explorers 
and  settlers  ?  Where  did  they  come  from,  and  why  did 
they  come  ?  Why  did  they  settle  in  this  particular  place  ? 
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What  were  their  character,  their  education,  their  ideals,  faith  ? 
How  did  they  make  a  living  in  their  new  home  ?  What  were 
the  routes  by  which  they  came  and  by  which  they  were  tied 
to  the  general  net  of  civilization  ? 

Had  we  any  connection  with  any  of  the  wars  of  the  republic  ? 
Were  any  of  our  people  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Yorktown,  at 
Lundy’s  Lane,  at  Gettysburg  ?  Who  were  our  heroes  in  these 
wars  ?  Again,  what  connections  have  we  had  with  the  political, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  worlds  ?  Has  there  been  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  a  poet,  who  was  born  in  Oswego,  or  who  loved 
Oswego  as  a  home  ? 

I  have  been  thus  particular  about  questions  which  should 
be  asked,  because  I  could  thus  most  easily  reveal  the  wealth 
which  this  vein  of  local  history  may  possess. 

One  important  outcome  of  these  local  studies  should  be  the 
formation  of  local  historical  collections.  These  should  be  the 
result  of  the  joint  labors  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
whole  locality,  working  together  in  a  club.  This  museum 
should  gather  to  itself  the  visible  remains  of  the  whole  history  ; 
it  should  contain  Indian  relics,  pictures  of  native  Indians, 
photographs  of  historic  sites  and  buildings ;  all  the  historic 
maps  of  the  locality,  photographs  or  other  pictures  of  citizens 
who  have  been  prominent  at  critical  periods ;  old  costumes 
and  uniforms ;  old  dishes,  utensils,  and  tools ;  coins,  stamps,  and 
portraits — everything,  in  short,  which  serves  as  a  material  link 
between  then  and  now.  There,  too,  should  be  found  the  files 
of  local  newspapers,  which  should  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible  firmly  bound.  Letters, 
diaries,  manuscripts,  which  have  a  local  historic  value,  should 
be  collected  and  bound,  or  preserved  in  legible  and  authentic 
copies,  the  originals  being  preserved  for  the  occasional  refer¬ 
ence  of  scholars.  All  the  literature  that  has  gathered  about 
the  place  should  also  be  gotten  together — any  poems,  novels, 
biographies,  which  celebrate  the  place  or  its  citizens.  The 
old  people,  the  old  soldiers,  should  write  out  or  dictate  their 
recollections,  and  these  manuscripts  be  added. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  sources  we  should  save  from 
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oblivion,  those  of  our  foreign  immigrants.  In  every  town,  in 
every  place,  there  is  a  large  body  of  European  immigrants. 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Have  they  any  pictures  of  their 
old  homes  ?  Why  did  they  select  this  for  their  new  home  ? 
What  differences  do  they  find  between  the  old  and  the  new? 
Perhaps  they  were  Irish  driven  out  by  famine,  Germans  driven 
out  by  the  conscription,  Italians  by  heavy  taxes  and  an 
extreme  of  poverty  of  which  we  do  not  dream.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  their  stories  will  be  found  to  have  interest  and 
meaning,  and  should  find  a  niche  of  their  own  in  the  museum 
and  library  of  local  history. 

But  should  we,  in  local  history,  deal  with  all  the  dull 
periods ;  make  it  a  point  to  know  the  history  thoroughly  year 
by  year,  or  deal  with  the  salient  points,  the  vital  connections  ? 
Are  we  to  mention  such  details  as  smuggling  a  dozen  china 
handkerchiefs,  or  a  bushel  of  salt,  or  the  complaint  of  a  citizen 
that  his  street  is  not  kept  in  good  order,  or  that  there  was  a 
squabble  in  the  courtroom  on  such  a  day,  or  that  a  refractory 
mustang  on  a  certain  California  journey  tried  to  throw  an 
imperial  commissioner  as  he  was  crossing  a  stream,  or  that 
the  said  commissioner  was  seasick  on  his  return,  or  that  John 
Mulligan,  a  native  of  Tullybamman,  Ireland,  came  to  live  in 
Syracuse  ? 

As  teachers,  we  must  deal  with  salient  points,  with  points  of 
vital  growth  and  large  connection.  But  in  order  to  gain  these 
points,  to  make  these  connections,  somebody  must  search 
through  large  masses  of  material  that  may  seem  of  very  little 
use,  and  may  yield  little  of  significance.  But  there  lies  the 
way ;  if  we  are  to  know  that  at  a  certain  time,  in  a  certain 
place,  men  lived  without  law  and  order  until  their  misery  and 
confusion  drove  them  to  some  effective  government,  you  can 
only  reach  this  conclusion,  if  you  are  working  with  the 
sources,  by  reading  in  detail  about  this  bushel  of  salt 
smuggled  in,  that  fatal  quarrel  that  ended  with  a  shot,  the 
disappearance  of  this  herd  of  horses,  rifling  and  murder  on 
this  or  that  lonely  ranch.  Or  if  you  would  know  that  the 
population  of  a  certain  place  came  mostly  from  Ireland  or 
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from  Spain,  how  can  you  know  it  except  from  just  such  details 
as  you  may  learn  from  the  tombstone  or  the  marriage  record, 
in  short  from  such  details  as  that  John  Mulligan,  native  of 
Ireland,  came  to  live  in  Syracuse  ?  The  pettiness  disappears 
when  the  petty  detail  is  one  of  a  thousand  strokes  that  paint 
a  great  and  beautiful  picture.  Or  supposing  that  the  petty 
detail  is  essentially  petty,  has  no  significance  in  proportion  to 
the  general  whole,  is  but  a  splash  of  paint  on  the  wall — is  it  not 
worth  something  to  learn  what  to  reject  as  well  as  what  to 
accept  ?  To  know  what  has  no  worth,  as  well  as  to  know  what 
has  a  story  to  tell,  a  place  in  the  picture  ? 

So  local  history  has  its  place  in  study  and  teaching,  a  place 
which  nothing  else  can  fill.  There  lie  finally  the  labor,  the 
reality,  the  very  ground  of  history.  There  the  citizen  finds  his 
home  in  the  great  world  of  time  as  well  as  in  the  great  world 
of  space.  There  he  learns  how  to  interpret  history  through 
the  toil  and  heroism  of  some  few  men  whose  works  he  has 
seen,  whose  words  he  has  read,  in  whose  footsteps  he  himself 
daily  treads. 

Mary  Sheldon  Barnes 

Stanford  University, 

California. 
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THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  LETTER 

When  Ottfried  Muller  put  forth  his  monumental  edition  of 
the  Eumetiides,  he  included  as  an  essential  portion  of  his  task 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  in  German  verse  both  the  spirit  and 
the  form  of  ^schylus’s  tragedy.  He  foresaw  that  Godfrey 
Hermann’s  bludgeon  would  promptly  descend  upon  his 
audacious  head.  In  his  preface,  however,  he  stoutly  denies 
Hermann’s  right  to  play  the  schoolmaster  over  him,  until  he 
has  himself  shown  that  he  can  adequately  interpret,  as  an 
artistic  whole,  some  one  ancient  work  of  genius :  “an  achieve¬ 
ment,”  adds  Muller,  “which  is  the  most  crying  need  of  onr 
classical  scholarship  at  this  moment !  ” 

Perhaps  that  fatal  journey  of  Muller  to  Athens  and  Delphi 
was  the  greatest  disaster  to  Hellenism  in  our  century.  Had 
he  returned  to  maintain  energetically  for  thirty  years  more 
the  leadership  he  had  already  won,  the  general  tendency  of 
his  nation  might  have  been  modified ;  surely  the  larger  con¬ 
structive  and  ideal  results  of  research  could  never  have  been 
neglected  or  ignored.  Neither  Jahn  nor  Curtius,  however, 
could  hold  his  scepter. 

But  after  all,  the  contrasts,  so  often  drawn,  between  English 
humanism  and  German  scientific  specialism  are  in  part  mis¬ 
leading.  As  Munro,  Mayor,  and  others  quite  equal  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  minute  research,  so  Germany  has  produced  in  our 
century  beautiful  models  of  constructive  work.  Bockh, 
Mommsen,  Schafer,  Holm,  Ribbeck,  will  at  once  come  to 
mind.  The  last-named  has  actually  put  forth  a  readable 
treatise  on  Latin  poetry  in  three  tall  tomes  without  a  vestige 
of  citations!  (This  lack  he  is,  to  be  sure,  to  make  good  in 
a  supplementary  volume.) 

American  scholars  have  borrowed,  and  in  some  instances 
bettered,  the  severest  methods  of  scientific  research,  particu¬ 
larly  in  statistical  linguistics.  The  larger  and  higher  tasks  of 
construction  and  interpretation  have  not  yet  been  attempted. 
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Nay,  the  conditions  apparently  thwart  and  distract  even  those 
called  by  nature  thereto.  When  our  foremost  Hellenist  col¬ 
lected  his  Essays  and  studies,  the  brilliant  critique  of  Lucian 
was  left  untouched,  because  it  would  have  crumbled  away  at 
once  and  insisted  on  reconstruction  by  the  maturer  hand. 
But  if  it  had  been  a  study  of  the  articular  infinitive,  thus  two 
decades  belated,  that  very  fact  would  have  spurred  the  author 
to  satisfy  his  own  present  critical  judgment  before  a  line  could 
see  the  light !  The  history  of  Hellenic  life  and  literature,  of 
which  the  Lucian  paper  seemed  a  segment,  we  still  await. 

Younger  leaders  occasionally  assure  us  that  they  value  the 
ideal  above  the  scientific,  interpretation  above  analysis.  But 
the  only  American  works  actually  known  and  cited  abroad, 
the  only  things,  indeed,  that  rise  above  the  bread-and-butter 
level  of  school  grammars  and  annotated  texts,  are  on  "  Cum- 
constructions”  and  “Analogy-formations,”  or  the  master’s 
own  masterly  papers  based  on  statistical  investigations. 

All  honor  to  these  men.  Through  them  sound  learning  has 
found  a  home  here,  and  American  scholarship  is  respected 
even  in  Germany.  But  after  all,  it  is  surely  not  by  such 
results,  as  final  fruits,  that  Hellenism  claims  the  place  of  honor 
still  in  the  higher  education  of  the  twentieth  century?  Some 
relation  to  the  spiritual  and  ethical  needs  of  living  men  we 
all  feel  that  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  still  have.  To 
restate  those  relations  afresh  to  each  generation  of  thoughtful 
men  is  the  most  imperative  duty  of  real  leaders. 

As  Americans,  we  claim  a  certain  largeness  of  view,  an 
emancipation  from  old-world  associations  and  traditions. 
Shall  nothing  of  this  be  felt  in  our  scholarly  activity?  Grote 
thought  his  political  experience  helped  him  understand  the 
Athenian  demos.  Freeman  studied  Greek  federation  in  the 
fierce  cross-light  of  our  Civil  War.  In  what  book,  in  what  single 
essay,  does  a  thoughtful  American,  as  such,  draw  a  lesson  from 
ancient  history,  literature,  art,  or  life,  in  terms  intelligible  and 
helpful  to  patriots  and  lovers  of  men  now  living?  Would  not 
even  the  attempt  to  do  such  work  be  sneered  at^  in  almost 
every  academic  faculty,  as  unscientific  dilettanteism? 

Many  a  young  man  complains  that  he  has  toiled  faithfully 
all  his  student-years  over  the  tasks  of  the  classroom,  and  never 
heard  raised,  much  less  answered,  such  a  question  as:  What 
message  has  Greece  or  Rome  for  ourselves?  Sophocles, 
nearly  every  Greek  professor  declares,  is  the  master  of  dra- 
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matic  form.  Who  tells  us  the  purport  of  the  CEdipus  or 
the  Antigone?  The  classics,  we  have  heard  from  every  lip, 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  adequate  mastering  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  style.  How  many  of  our  learned  instructors  have  demon- 
strated  that  axiom  by  a  book,  an  essay,  a  poem,  a  line,  which 
gives  them  even  the  humblest  corner  in  the  most  copious 
cyclopedia  of  American  literature? 

But  they  still  repeat  that  there  are  large  and  helpful  lessons 
yet  to  be  drawn  from  Hellenic  history,  literature,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  Evelyn  Abbot  has  a  right  to  say  that,  in 
the  preface  to  his  stimulating  volume  of  Hellenica,  or  Jowett 
in  putting  forth  his  great  translations.  A  practical  but 
generous  people — our  people — are  waiting  to  see  such  claims 
justified  in  concrete  examples  and  fruitful  illustrations.  Help¬ 
less  silence  on  our  side  brings  growing  incredulity,  perhaps  at 
last  hostile  contempt,  on  the  other.  Monasticism  is  dispos¬ 
sessed  even  in  Italy.  The  mere  enjoyment  of  an  incommuni¬ 
cable  bliss  will  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  win  or  hold,  in  a 
workaday  modern  world,  the  wherewithal  for  permanent  self- 
support.  If  an  actual  catastrophe  befalls,  the  blame  may  not 
rest  wholly  upon  the  foe  without,  nor  on  the  gods  who  forgot 
us,  but  in  some  part  upon  the  garrison  itself. 

W.  C.  Lawton 

Adelphi  Academy, 

Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
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The  pedagogical  seminary :  an  international  record  of  educational  literature, 
institutions,  and  progress,  Vol.  III.  No.  2. — Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Clark  University,  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education.  Worcester,  Mass  :  J.  H.  Orpha,  1895.  162  p.  $1.50. 

This  issue  of  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  which  appears  just 
a  year  after  its  predecessor,  is  wholly  given  up  to  recording 
the  progress  of  child-study.  The  editor  in  his  preface  renews 
the  statement  of  his  belief  that  the  most  fruitful  line  of 
advance  in  education  is  what  he  calls  the  psychological,  from 
within  outward,  and  the  several  papers  that  follow  are  in¬ 
stances  of  the  application  of  that  method.  If  in  some  cases 
they  seem  merely  to  reaffirm  the  indubitable,  the  reason 
must  be  found  in  the  lack  of  historical  and  scientific  perspect¬ 
ive  that  is  the  chief  weakness  of  the  method  followed. 

Miss  Wiltse  brings  together  a  useful  summary  of  the  child- 
study  movement  in  America.  She  gives  due  credit  to  Darwin, 
Lazarus,  and  Preyer  for  their  pioneer  work,  but  points  out  very 
justly  that  child-study  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  American.  No¬ 
where  else  has  it  been  pursued  so  generally  and  so  fruitfully 
as  here  ;  and  the  credit  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  stimulus  and 
direction  given  by  Dr.  Hall  himself.  So  great  is  the  present 
interest  in  the  subject  and  so  numerous  are  the  observations 
now  under  way,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  Bowditch’s 
initial  paper,  on  the  measurements  of  Boston  school-children, 
was  given  to  the  public  so  recently  as  1879.  The  work  of 
Russell,  'Hartwell,  Burnham,  Hancock,  Miss  Calkins,  Miss 
Wyckoff,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Shinn,  Barnes,  Parker,  Krohn, 
Baldwin,  Porter,  Wolfe,  and  others  is  appreciatively  mentioned. 
What  is  now  needed  is  a  critical  estimate  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Miss  Wiltse  will  soon  under¬ 
take.  Once  or  twice  in  the  present  paper  Miss  Wiltse  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  catch,  from  her  environment,  the  habit 
of  sneering  at  points  of  view  that  differ  from  her  own.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  a  sentence  near  the  top  of  p.  212  betrays  a  total  lack 
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of  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Kant  and  of  his  contemporary 
students  and  expositors. 

The  second  paper  is  by  Miss  Holmes  of  Stanford  University, 
and  reports  researches  based  upon  the  important  paper  of  Bur- 
gerstein  of  Vienna,  noticed  some  time  since  in  this  Review,* 
on  the  fatigue  of  school-children.  The  facts  reported  by  Bur- 
gerstein  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  but  Miss  Holmes  attributes 
the  cause  to  fatigue  of  the  power  of  reproductive  association 
and  not  primarily  to  fatigue  of  the  perceptive  and  motor 
processes  of  writing  down  figures.  The  tables  given  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  they  indicate  a  field  in  which  much 
may  still  be  done  with  children  of  different  sexes,  ages,  social 
position,  and  nervous  conditions,  by  varying  the  tests  and 
including  the  effects  of  climate,  altitude,  time  of  day,  time 
of  year,  and  so  on. 

Professor  Earl  Barnes  contributes  a  discussion  on  “  Punish¬ 
ment  as  seen  by  children,”  and  brings  out  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  facts,  based  on  answers  to  questions  written  by  four 
thousand  children.  Professor  Barnes  feels  justified  in  saying 
that  with  children  justice  is  largely  a  matter  of  feeling;  that 
the  majority  of  children  look  upon  punishment  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  they  must  give  for  wrong-doing ;  that  children  demand 
a  just  punishment,  and  that  all  wrong-doers  shall  be  treated 
alike. 

The  longest  paper  in  this  issue  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  one 
that  opens  up  the  most  fruitful  field  of  study,  is  that  by  Mr. 
Johnson  on  the  ”  Psychology  and  pedagogy  {sic)  of  feeble¬ 
minded  children.”  The  paper  is  in  part  historical,  in  part 
analytic,  and  in  part  statistical.  A  list  of  the  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  a  bibliography,  conclude  the  essay. 

Papers  by  Ricci  on  the  art  of  children,  by  Hancock  on  the 
relation  of  strength  to  flexibility  in  the  hand,  by  Wellesley 
College  students  on  various  phases  of  child-life,  by  Mrs.  Gay- 
ley  on  the  classics  for  children,  and  some  rather  slovenly  notes 
on  recent  literature,  make  up  the  rest  of  a  very  important  and 
interesting  number. 


N.  M.  B. 
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Handbook  of  English  composition — By  James  Morgan  Hart,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Philology  in  Cornell  University.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge 
&  Brother,  1895.  360  p.  $1.00. 

Paragraph-writing — By  Fred  N.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Joseph  V.  Denney,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Boston ;  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1895.  304 
p.  $1.00. 

The  disposition  to  challenge  any  new  text-book  of  rhetoric 
is  deprecated,  in  the  case  of  Professor  Hart’s  book,  by  the  very 
table  of  contents.  Many  teachers  will  rejoice  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  specific  and  practical  instruction  in  the  preparation 
of  a  theme,  in  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  examples  drawn 
from  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Eastern  colleges  for  entrance 
examinations  in  English,  and  especially  in  the  elaborate 
analysis  of  these  books  (pp.  232-261,  Reading  and  Composition) 
to  show  how  they  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  profitable  work 
in  composition.  Equally  practical,  at  first  view,  seems  the 
prominence  given  to  the  paragraph  by  placing  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  at  the  very  beginning.  But  here  is  involved  a 
question  of  order  which  recurs  more  than  once.  The  table 
of  contents,  if  it  shows  the  good  things  I  have  mentioned, 
shows  also  a  classification  not  only  original,  but  also  illogical. 
The  division  of  Part  II,  for  instance,  into  chapters  headed 
respectively  clearness,  force,  propriety,  and  figurative  ex¬ 
pression,  is  confusing.  Doubtless  the  confusion  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  any  logical  classification  where  the  scope 
is  so  extended.  For  this  new  handbook  of  English  composition 
is  found  to  be  the  old  melange  of  composition,  prosody,  linguis¬ 
tics,  and  criticism,  which  teachers  are  more  and  more  agree¬ 
ing  to  discard.  It  may  be  that  such  straddling — one  foot  in 
the  school,  the  other  in  the  college — will  continue  until  school 
work  is  more  carefully  adjusted  to  college  work;  but  surely 
new  text-books  of  composition  can  no  longer  call  themselves 
practical  when  for  a  real  difficulty  they  have  only  an  evasion. 

So  much  for  the  old  bottles.  The  new  wine  needs  closer 
scrutiny.  Part  I,  under  the  general  heading  invention  (a 
term,  we  had  supposed,  happily  obsolescent),  discusses  the 
p'aragraph  (pp.  5-12)  under  the  headings  unity,  sequence, 
selection,  proportion,  variety,  and  thus  yields  at  the  outset  to 
two  temptations  as  old  as  English  rhetoric — the  tendency  to 
introduce  new  terms  and  the  tendency  to  confuse  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  first  appears  again  in  “paragraph  centers”  (§  12), 
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in  “generalized  narration”  (§  34),  in  the  use  of  Genung’s  term 
“dynamic  description”  in  a  sense  different  from  Genung’s  (§43), 
and  in  other  cases  equally  important.  The  second  is  more 
serious  because  it  involves  a  defect  in  logic  from  which,  as  has 
already  been  hinted,  the  book  suffers  throughout.  Thus 
(p.  44)  the  general  principles  of  narration  are  set  down  as 
unity,  interest,  and  sequence  (compare  the  division  of  the  first 
chapter  on  the  paragraph  noted  above).  Thus  we  hear  (§35) 
that  “History  and  biography  are  usually  treated  under  narra¬ 
tion.  This  is  neither  practical  nor  philosophical.  They  are 
not  forms  of  writing,  but  forms  of  literature.  They  may  com¬ 
prise,  not  only  narrative  and  description,  but  exposition,  argu¬ 
ment,  persuasion,  science,  philosophy,  art,  and  many  other 
branches  of  knowledge.” 

Moreover,  the  discussion  of  “the  paragraph  in  general”  lacks 
point  and  conciseness.  It  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated  that 
the  test  of  paragraph  unity  is  commonly  the  possibility  of 
reduction  to  a  single  sentence.  Paragraph  sequence  is  con¬ 
fused  with  paragraph  proportion  (§  5),  and  separated  from  the 
discussion  of  connectives  (§  9)  and  of  “the  paragraph  echo” 
(§  8) ;  and  these  latter  most  practical  matters  are  further  con¬ 
fused  by  the  misuse  of  the  third  example  on  p.  16  and  of  the 
second  on  p.  17.  Proportion  is  anticipated  under  sequence 
(p.  1 1),  dismissed  (p.  12)  with  the  statement  that  “no  rule  can  be 
given,”  and  resumed,  under  other  headings  (pp.  18,  21-22,  23). 
If  the  so-called  principle  of  selection  (p.  ii)  is  set  forth  most 
vaguely,  that  is  doubtless  because  it  is  not  a  distinct  category, 
being  only  one  phase  of  the  principle  of  unity;  but  the  same 
excuse  cannot  be  made  for  comments  like  the  following 
(under  the  “Paragraph  in  narration  and  description”):  “The 
sentence  here  italicized  is  conspicuous  by  introducing  the 
moral  element  into  a  scene  of  horror”  (p.  21). 

In  the  following  chapter,  on  the  “independent  or  isolated 
paragraph,”  the  results  of  the  excellent  work  of  Professors 
Scott  and  Denney  are  presented  simply  and  concisely.  Chapter 
iv,  on  connected  or  related  paragraphs,  though  much  clearer 
than  chapter  ii  in  the  statement  of  principles,  is  weak  in  the 
statistical  conclusions.  The  remark  applies,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  chapter  xv.  If  this  aspect  were  to  be  discussed  at 
all,  reference  should  have  been  made  to  Professor  Sherman’s 
Analytics  of  literature,  and  to  Dr.  Lewis’s  dissertation  on  the 
History  of  the  English  paragraph. 
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Throughout  these  earlier  chapters  the  paragraph  doctrine  is 
applied  briefly  to  the  various  kinds  of  writing.  These  are  then 
taken  up  singly  in  the  following  chapters.  Under  Narration 
the  sub-headings  make  the  reader  wonder  afresh  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended.  _  Description  is  better,  though  Lessing  is 
strong  meat  for  schools,  and  the  new  terms  are  not  illuminat¬ 
ive.  Exposition  follows  Genung  in  the  main.  In  the  anxiety 
to  avoid  the  terms  of  formal  logic  the  author  has  weakened  his 
discussion  of  division,  and  has  run  into  such  vague  headings  as 
“general  phenomenon,”  “general  relation,”  “general  ideal.” 
The  student  is  not  likely  to  be  helped  by  the  reflection  (§  56), 
under  “general  law,”  that  “in  human  affairs — politics,  history, 
ethics,  literature,  etc. — it  is  far  more  difficult  to  formulate 
general  laws.”  Argumentation  is  discussed  without  fear  of 
accepted  terms,  but  without  adequate  recognition  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  embodied  in  the  Harvard  forensics,  and 
specially  in  the  published  work  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker.  The  table 
of  special  terms  and  the  practical  suggestions  are  good  ;  not  so 
the  ignoring  of  that  most  important  instrument  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  logical  writing — the  brief. 

Part  II  {Expression)  may  be  dismissed  the  more  briefly  as 
it  beats  over  old  ground.  “Force”  is  not  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guished  from  “propriety,”  and  propriety  sometimes  leans 
toward  pedantry,  "li  thQvcrh  to  telegraph  .  .  .  has  become 
good  English  only  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  to  cable  .  .  .  should  not  be  equally  recognized. 
It  meets  a  practical  demand.  But  there  is  less  need  of  to 
wire ;  it  is  merely  a  doublet  of  to  telegraph."  "To suicide  and 
to  duel  are  still  rejected  by  the  fastidious,  with  a  possible  chance 
of  acceptance.  To  burglarize  has  no  such  chance.”  "Shan't 
and  won't  are  not  permissible  at  all”  (pp.  165,  166).  Without 
discussing  the  soundness  of  such  statements,  it  must  be  urged 
that  the,  attitude  makes  the  author  fair  game  for  those  who 
still  cry  out  against  the  rules  made  by  rhetoricians.  Moreover, 
a  writer  who  is  fond  of  using  also  as  an  introductory  particle 
cannot  with  good  grace  warn  “the  young”  not  to  begin  sen¬ 
tences  with  but  (p.  149);  and  the  use  of  “longs”  (§  153),  for 
long  paragraphs  weaken  many  other  exhortations  to  propriety. 

Part  III  {Some  practical  features  of  composition)  has  been 
already  commended.  Part  IV  deals  with  poetry,  meter, 
oratory  and  debate,  and  the  history  of  the  English  language, 
giving  one  chapter  to  each.  If  one  could  forget  that  these 
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eighty  pages  are  irrelevant,  he  should  see  that  the  chapter  on 
meter  is,  in  the  main,  refreshingly  sound,  and  that  the  chapter 
on  the  history  of  the  language  is  not  only  sound — the  author’s 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  that — but  also  concise  and  well  applied. 
The  other  chapters  are  perfunctory.  The  book  is  well  printed, 
and  bound  in  the  approved  style  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  new  edition  of  the  modest  Paragraph-zvriting  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Scott  and  Denney  should  bring  this'  excellent  mono¬ 
graph  into  much  wider  circulation.  The  authors  have  added 
an  appendix,  applying,  in  the  practical  way  that  made  their 
previous  work  so  welcome,  the  principles  of  the  paragraph  to 
the  sentence.  With  this  addition  the  book  is  a  sufficient 
manual  for  the  first  year  in  college,  or  for  corresponding  classes 
in  academies.  For  teachers  it  is  even  more  valuable,  because 
of  its  wealth  of  practical  suggestion. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yai.e  University 


Roman  life  in  Latin  prose  andverse — Illustrative  readings  from  Latin  literature. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck  and  Robert  Arrowsmith. 

New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1895.  256  p.  $1.50. 

This  fascinating  volume  contains  in  twenty-nine  chapters  a 
number  of  characteristic  selections  from  the  best-known  Latin 
authors,  arranged  chronologically,  together  with  a  few  of  the 
popular  songs,  some  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  Pompeii,  and 
a  trio  of  Christian  hymns,  including  the  Dies  Irez. 

The  authors  whose  names  appear  are  Ennius,  Plautus,  Cato, 
Lucretius,  Catullus,  Caesar,  Syrus,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Maecenas, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Livy,  Petronius,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  the 
Younger,  Quintilian,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Gaius,  Tacitus,  Sueto¬ 
nius,  Hadrian,  and  Gellius;  also  the  Testamentum  Porcelli. 
The  selections  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  carefully 
chosen.  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  author,  a  statement  of  his  principal  works,  and  his 
place  in  Latin  literature,  and  an  indication  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  editions.  In  the  appropriate  places  are  illustrations 
drawn  from  ancient  and  modern  sources,  and  explanatory  notes 
fill  the  latter  part  of  the  volume. 

We  have,  accordingly,  a  concise  sketch  of  Latin  literature 
with  glimpses  of  the  most  characteristic  writings  of  each  author, 
and  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  collection  of  “literary  gems,” 
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which  shine  the  more  brilliantly  that  they  are  put  in  contrast 
with  each  other. 

With  the  majority  of  our  youth  who  study  Latin  in  the 
secondary  schools,  the  language  remains  to  them  merely  a  lin¬ 
guistic  vehicle,  not  a  literary  creation.  Unable  to  proceed 
further  into  collegiate  or  university  study,  they  never  catch 
sight  of  the  large  literature  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  Caesar, 
Cicero,  and  Vergil,  which  the  Latin  language  embodies,  and 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
English.  Their  small  smattering  of  a  few  authors  soon  leaves 
them,  and  Latin  becomes  a  memory,  always  vague  and  often 
unpleasant. 

Such  a  book  as  this  is  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  just  such  students.  After  the  dull  round  of 
preparatory  drill  and  translation  is  finished,  the  last  year  of  the 
secondary  school  could  be  in  no  way  more  profitably  spent 
than  in  reading  these  selections. 

What  could  be  more  interesting  or  more  inspiring  than 
Lucretius’  account  of  the  “Early  Days  of  the  World,’’  or  Pliny’s 
letters  on  the  “Eruption  of  Vesuvius’’  and  the  “Persecution  of 
the  Christians’’  ?  than  Vergil’s  “  Descent  into  Hell,”  or  J uvenal’s 
description  of  “City  Life  at  Rome?”  What  more  thrilling 
than  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  or  Calgacus’  speech  to  his  British 
warriors?  While,  for  the  more  reflective  minds,  Vergil  and 
Horace  offer  abundant  material. 

It  is  for  this  large  class  of  students,  who  can  devote  but  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  study,  that  the  book  is  primarily 
intended;  and  for  them  it  is  admirably  adapted.  With  the 
wide  range  in  selection  there  is  the  opportunity  for  observing 
all  varieties  of  style,  the  difficult  and  the  easy,  the  serious  and 
the  light,  and  the  careful  editing  supplies  the  necessary  help  at 
every  point. 

The  editors  have  intended  “also  to  provide  for  schools  and 
college  classes,  in  the  sight  reading  of  Latin,  a  wider,  more 
interesting,  and  more  instructive  course  than  is  offered  by  any 
existing  volume  designed  for  rapid  reading.”  If  by  sight 
reading  is  meant  the  hasty  skimming  over  of  large  masses  of 
Latin,  such  as  is  too  often  made  an  object  in  modern  instruc¬ 
tion,  this  book  is  not  available.  The  fact  that  it  combines 
both  difficult  and  easy  authors  makes  it  unsuitable  for  careless 
reading;  while  its  nature,  as  a  collection  of  “gems,”  renders 
such  treatment  deplorable.  Many  of  the  selections  should 
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be  almost  wholly  committed  to  memory  and  made  a  part  of 
one’s  permanent  literary  possession,  and  all  deserve  repeated 
reading  by  an  appreciative  student.  Hence,  if  the  book  is  read 
at  sight,  it  deserves  careful  and  thorough  treatment — that 
treatment  which  makes  sight  translation  no  less  severe  and 
accurate  than  the  translation  of  prepared  passages,  and  which 
is  being  more  and  more  required  for  the  entrance  examinations 
of  our  various  colleges.  For  such  study  it  is  both  available 
and  valuable. 

Gonzalez  Lodge 

Bryn  Mawr  College 


Maria  Stuart.  Ein  Trauerspiel  von  Friedrich  Schiller — Edited  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  South  Carolina 
College.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1895.  xli-|-  226  p.  Price  60c. 

Whitney’s  German  texts  were  pioneers,  and  in  their  day 
were  so  admirable  that  every  scholar  will  be  glad  to  know  of 
the  publishers’  intention  to  revise  them  and  render  them  equal 
to  the  more  manifold  and  exacting  demands  of  the  present 
Accordingly  the  edition  of  Maria  Stuart  in  this  series  has  been 
revised,  remodeled,  and  enriched  by  its  original  editor.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joynes.  The  result  is  a  more  useful  and  in  its  way 
a  delightful  work,  yet  one  not  quite  in  accord  w’ith  the 
methods  of  modern  scholarship.  With  the  fresh  stimulus  of 
such  an  edition  as  Breul’s,  the  present  editor  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  better.  The  present  work  simply  fails  to 
recognize  the  distinction,  in  our  day  more  and  more  clearly 
made,  between  belles  lettres  and  literature.  Professor  Joynes, 
with  his  varied  information, — not  precisely  scholarly,  if  not 
inaccurate, — with  his  keen  appreciation  and  fine  taste,  and  with 
his  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  represents  the 
old-school  ideal  of  culture  as  a  possession  and  an  ornament 
rather  than  as  an  activity  and  a  principle  of  conduct.  If  we 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  as  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  veteran 
teacher  and  editor  that  we  should,  we  can  understand  this 
edition  and  recognize  its  value.  The  sketch  of  Schiller’s  life 
is  prismatic  ;  it  does  not  give  the  student  a  just  and  clear  view 
of  the  poet ;  it  does  not  inform  him  so  that  the  eulogies 
quoted  from  Carlyle  will  appear  to  him  less  than  overwrought. 
The  introduction  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  piece  of  work, 
perhaps  because  one  does  not  require  or  expect  the  sustained 
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treatment  that  is  missed  in  the  biographical  sketch.  It  will 
be  read  with  interest  before  and  after  the  play ;  what  it  lacks 
in  careful  exposition  being  supplied  by  the  urbane  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  a  salon  essay.  There  are  seventy  pages  of  notes ;  a 
concise  account  of  each  scene  precedes  the  annotation  proper; 
cross-references,  comment,  and  illustrations  from  general  litera¬ 
ture  are  frequent.  The  notes  are  in  general  well  conceived ; 
but  their  method  is  too  often  that  of  offhand  comment, 
which  in  the  classroom  may  be  justified  by  the  author’s  well- 
known  charm  of  manner,  but  ought  not,  in  justice  to  himself, 
be  put  into  type.  See,  for  instance,  the  notes  on  11.  33,  1503  ; 
and  the  etymology  of  Ressort  suggested  in  the  note  on  15* 
ought  to  have  been  clearly  indicated.  Stilt anslaunen  in  1.  775  is 
perfectly  clear.  Why  translate  it,  why  above  all  misinterpret 
it,  “sultanic  (despotic)  humors  ”?  Cf.  especially  herewith 
notes  on  2376  and  on  2432 !  The  appendixes  give  the  original 
stage  version  of  the  confessional  scene  (Act  V.  sc.  7),  and 
a  genealogical  table.  There  is  no  index.  The  publishers  have 
inserted  well-selected  portraits,  reproduced  by  process,  of  the 
poet  and  his  two  queens.  The  presswork  of  the  book  is  good. 
But  the  proof  might  have  been  more  carefully  read ;  gednstigt 
in  1.  210  and  das  {ioxdass')  in  1.  477  might  easily  puzzle  a  young 
student.  The  text  looks  as  if  it  had  been  printed  from  forms 
not  sufficiently  tightened ;  almost  every  page  shows  broken 
and  spreading  lines.  In  fine,  this  edition  is  neither  the  defini¬ 
tive  school  edition  of  Maria  Stuart,  nor  indeed  a  truly  satis¬ 
factory  piece  of  work,  and  yet  it  is  far  too  good  to  be  either 
condemned  outright  or  damned  with  faint  praise. 


Indiana  University 


Guido  H.  Stempel 


Arithmetic  for  schools — By  Chas.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Rewritten  and  revised  by  Chas.  L.  Harrington,  Head 
Master  of  Dr.  Sachs’s  School  for  Boys,  New  York.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1895.  329  p.  90  cents. 

Algebra  for  beg;inners — By  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R.  Knight.  Revised  and 
adapted  to  American  Schools  by  Frank  L.  Sevenoak,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Stevens  School.  New  York  ; 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  188  p.  60  cents. 

Elementary  algebra — By  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  R.  Knight.  Revised  by  Frank 
L.  Sevenoak.  New  York  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  478  p.  $1.10. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  that  a  text-book  which  is  English, 
at  least  in  its  inception,  should  have  profited  by  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fif- 
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teen,  but  the  opinions  of  certain  educational  reformers  have 
been  shaping  the  character  of  mathematical  teaching  so  long, 
that  the  average  American  teacher  naturally  turns  to  their  em¬ 
bodiment  in  these  reports  as  his  standard.  To  those  who  are 
looking  for  a  concrete  expression  of  these  reports  in  the  form 
of  the  ideal  text-book,  the  Arithmetic  for  schools  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  ;  while  those  who  hold  to  the  idea  that  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  topics,  as  opposed  to  the  concentric  or  spiral 
plan,  is  the  more  desirable,  cannot  fail  to  approve  of  the  book. 
A  remark  in  the  preface  implies  that  the  compilers  expect  the 
Arithmetic  to  be  of  service  in  preparatory  schools.  Owing  to 
the  exhaustive  treatment  of  many  of  the  topics  and  the  close 
reasoning  employed  in  establishing  many  of  the  principles,  the 
book  will  necessarily  be  restricted  in  its  use  to  the  grades  not 
lower  than  the  high  school.  While  it  is  rich  in  illustration 
and  suggestion  of  material  device  in  some  of  the  topics,  the 
student  is  plunged  into  the  difficulties  of  the  decimal  fraction 
at  the  outset,  with  little  to  build  up  in  his  mind  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  division  of  the  unit.  The  complex  operations 
of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  may  have  a  logical 
connection  with  the  corresponding  operation  in  whole  num¬ 
bers,  but  their  introduction  before  the  common  fraction 
reverses  the  application  of  the  principle,  “  From  the  easy  to 
the  difficult.”  Whate.ver  may  have  been  the  experience  of 
the  individual  teacher  in  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  frac¬ 
tion  before  the  common,  the  mass  of  opinion  is  against  it. 
The  matter  cannot  be  more  cogently  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Harris :  “  The  want  of  a  psychological  analysis 
of  these  processes  has  led  many  good  teachers  to  attempt 
decimal  fractions  before  taking  up  common  fractions.  In  the 
end  they  have  been  forced  to  make  introductory  steps  to  aid 
the  pupils,  and  in  these  steps  to  introduce  the  theory  of  the 
common  fraction.  They  have  by  this  refuted  their  own 
theory.”  The  treatment  of  the  common  fraction,  is,  in  general, 
excellent.  The  strong  points  are  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
figure  work,  and  in  the  development  of  the  principles  as  they 
seem  to  be  necessary.  I  should  take  exception  to  the  logic  in 
the  demonstration  under  Art.  12 1,  where  the  use  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  dividing  a  fraction  by  multiplying  its  denominator 
precedes  its  development  in  the  following  article. 

,  While  there  has  been  no  agreement  among  mathemati¬ 
cians  as  to  the  interpretation  of  such  expressions  as  36-5-6x3, 
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it  would  settle  a  question  to  let  it  accord  with  the  laws  of 
literal  notation.  If  the  expression  were  generalized  into 
a-i-bxc  there  would  be  no  division  of  opinion  respecting  the 
order  of  the  signs,  but  that  of  multiplication  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  no  matter  what  the  written  order  might  be.  The  value 
of  the  above  expression  would  therefore  be  2,  and  not  l8  as 
given  under  Art.  127. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  praise  of  the  treatment  of  areas 
and  volumes  that  its  few  defects  might  be  justly  overlooked. 
In  examples  and  model  solutions  one  may  see  so  many 
violations  of  a  principle  of  multiplication,  well  demonstrated 
at  the  beginning,  that  the  student  will  fail  to  realize  its  im¬ 
portance. 

With  respect  to  a  sequence  of  topics,  as  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  making  percentage  a  form  of  ratio  (Art.  216)  as  in 
relating  it  with  corresponding  processes  in  common  and  deci¬ 
mal  fractions,  but  the  forms  of  notation  generally  employed 
eventually  base  it  upon  the  fraction.  Since  the  solution 
should  be  the  index  of  thought,  nothing  is  gained  in  relating 
the  percentage  with  a  derived  process  at  the  outset,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  consequent  tardy  introduction  of  a  topic  whose 
principles  are  necessary  to  all  forms  of  business.  The  prac¬ 
tical  treatment  of  business  arithmetic,  however,  is  one  of  the 
commendable  features.  The  various  business  forms,  the  well 
selected  applications,  are  suggestive  of  utility  besides  adding 
to  the  typographical  appearance  of  the  book. 

In  the  Algebra  for  beginners  one  finds  a  book  containing 
the  ordinary  processes  of  algebra,  designed  as  a  preparation 
for  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  subject  in  the  Elementary 
algebra.  While  in  matter  and  in  demonstration  it  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  other  text-books  of  the  same  grade,  by 
approximating  a  spiral  plan  in  the  arrangement  of  topics  it  is 
a  departure  from  the  conventional  algebra.  In  this  respect 
alone  it  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  believe  in  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  concentrate  itself  upon  details  as  the  subject  pro¬ 
gresses.  To  this  end  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  more 
rigorous  demonstrations  of  H.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.,  the  factoring 
of  compound  expressions,  the  simplifying  of  complex  fractions, 
are  reserved  until  after  many  of  the  fundamental  operations  of 
the  subject  have  been  considered. 

Of  adverse  criticism  there  is  not  much  to  be  made.  There 
are  some  instances  of  a  dogmatic  statement  of  rules,  which 
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should  be  derived  inductively  as  in  fractions,  of  placing  the 
more  general  demonstration  before  the  particular,  as  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  law  of  signs  in  multiplication.  The  early  introduction 
of  fractional  and  negative  exponents  may  also  be  considered  a 
fault  in  arrangement.  The  slighting  attention  accorded  to 
radicals  is  an  insufficient  preparation  for  the  solution  of  radical 
equations  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  increasing  demands  of  colleges  and  schools  of  science 
are  given  as  a  reason  for  the  revision  of  a  former  edition  of 
the  Elementary  algebra  ;  hence  a  more  comprehensive  treatise 
than  is  usually  included  under  that  title  is  found  in  the  present 
edition.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  first  edition,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  same  thoroughness  in  the  discussion 
of  principles  and  regard  to  continuity  of  thought  characterizes 
the  new  edition.  The  importance  of  training  the  pupil  to 
correct  methods  of  reasoning  is  prominent  throughout.  In 
consequence  the  book  may  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
regard  the  discipline  arising  from  processes  of  reasoning  of 
more  importance  than  that  which  comes  from  mechanical 
operations.  It  is,  however,  too  well  furnished  with  carefully 
selected  exercises  to  make  this  a  point  of  criticism. 

As  the  Elementary  algebra  presupposes  a  preparation  upon 
what  is  contained  in  Algebra  for  beginners  or  iX.s  cqnivaXcni, 
the  subject  is  addressed  to  a  class  of  students  who  can  follow 
a  rigorous  demonstration  of  principles.  From  this  standpoint 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the 
Theory  of  Indices  or  a  more  logical  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Radicals. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  review  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  the  merits  of  additional  chapters,  particularly  those 
of  determinants  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

I  congratulate  the  authors  upon  the  revision  and  venture  to 
predict  that  it  will  be  widely  used. 

Frank  H.  Scobey 

State  Normal  School, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Irving’s  Tales  of  a  traveler — With  introduction  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  of  Columbia  College  and  notes  by  Professor  George  Rice  Carpen¬ 
ter  of  Columbia  College.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895.  408  p. 

Introductory  price,  75  cents. 

George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner — Edited  by  Professor  Robert  Herrick  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895.  223  p. 

Introductory  price,  58  cents. 

Defoe’s  History  of  the  plague  in  London — Edited  by  Professor  George  Rice 
Carpenter  of  Columbia  College.  New  York  ;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895. 
253  p.  Introductory  price,  58  cents. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conference  on  entrance 
examinations  in  English,  as  agreed  upon  in  Philadelphia 
May  19,  1894,  have  already  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  country,  and  there  will  be  hereafter 
substantial  uniformity  in  the  subject-matter  at  least  of  these 
college  entrance  examinations  so  far  as  English  is  concerned. 
The  literature  which  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  being  thus  definitely  known,  we  may  expect  many  anno¬ 
tated  editions  of  the  English  classics  which  have  been  thus 
recommended  by  the  Conference  and  adopted  by  the  colleges. 
The  three  volumes  above  named  are  the  first  issues  of  a  series 
to  be  edited  by  Professor  Carpenter  of  Columbia  College. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  recommends  certain  English 
classics  for  reading,  and  certain  others  for  study.  The  three 
volumes  under  consideration  are  included  among  those  to  be 
read.  The  editor,  therefore,  aims  by  his  treatment  of  these 
books  to  interest  young  students  in  them  “  as  literature  ”  and 
not  as  texts  for  “  merely  linguistic  study.”  He,  however,  aims 
to  supply  incentives  to  further  reading  and  study  by  means  of 
explanatory  notes,  critical  introductions,  and  glimpses  into 
philological  realms  of  thought.  The  volumes  which  have 
been  suggested  for  “  study  ”  by  the  Conference  will  doubt¬ 
less  receive  a  more  detailed  critical  treatment,  which  would 
be  unwelcome  in  this  literature  intended  for  pleasurable 
“  reading.” 

The  introduction  to  Irving’s  Tales  of  a  traveler  is  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brander  Matthews,  and  describes  succinctly  the  main 
events  of  Irving’s  life  and  the  characteristics  of  this  book. 
The  notes  are  by  Professor  Carpenter,  and  give  helpful 
explanation  of  allusions  in  the  text  which  would  be  obscure  to 
young  readers. 

In  his  introduction  to  Silas  Marner  Professor  Herrick  makes 
the  biographical  details  of  George  Eliot’s  life  reveal  the 
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development  of  her  power  as  a  novelist  and  explain  the 
change  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  her  later  work.  He 
speaks  of  the  difference  between  the  fresh,  spontaneous  spirit 
of  her  early  novels  and  the  more  labored  and  learned  nature 
of  her  later,  more  ambitious  work.  The  young  reader  of  this 
introduction  will  surely  here  catch  a  glimpse  at  least  of  a  point 
of  view  so  essential  in  scholarly,  literary  exposition,  viz.,  the 
importance  of  a  chronological  study  of  an  author’s  work.  If 
the  significance  of  this  suggestive  point  of  view,  as  given  by 
Professor  Herrick,  be  emphasized  by  the  teacher,  the  young 
reader  may  now  begin  to  distinguish  in  all  his  reading  between 
the  early  work  of  the  youthful  poet,  whose  Weltanschauung  was 
an  emotion  rather  than  a  thought,  and  the  matured  view  of 
life,  the  chastened  judgment  of  the  silver-haired  sage.  No 
longer  will  Milton  be  to  him  equally  Milton,  whether  the  lines 
be  a  portion  of  a  rhetorical  exercise  done  within  college  walls, 
or  the  majestic  music  of  the  blind  old  seer  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing  and  who  is  now  attempting  to  “justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.”  The  later  works,  the  Locksley  Halls 
Sixty  Years  After,  may  possibly  be  less  poetical  in  spite  of 
their  greater  weight  of  thought.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  pupil  be  taught  to  form  a  habit  of  observing  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  an  author’s  works  and  of  thus  understanding  the 
development  of  the  author’s  spirit.  It  is  a  commendable 
feature  of  Professor  Herrick’s  introduction  that  this  point  of 
view  is  suggested  to  young  readers  in  his  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  work  of  George 
Eliot. 

In  view  of  the  reputation  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
Conference  whose  selections  are  under  consideration,  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  choice  of  selections  should  be  made  in  all 
modesty,  if  at  all.  And  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  surprise  that  that  grewsome  thing,  Defoe’s  History  of 
the  plague  in  London,  based  upon  “  a  collection  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  1665,”  should  have  been  assigned  as  required 
reading  for  the  high-strung,  nervously  inclined  American 
maiden  preparing  for  college,  making  thereafter  her  nights 
hideous,  and  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,  freezing  her 
young  blood  and  murdering  sleep  so  that  not  poppy,  nor  man-  < 

dragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world  shall  ever  j 

medicine  her  to  that  sweet  sleep  which  she  ow’dst  before  she  i 
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was  required  to  pass  through  this  morgue  on  her  way  to  col¬ 
lege  ;  an  experience  which,  as  Professor  Carpenter  truly  says, 
will  stimulate  her  imagination  with  “  a  series  of  pictures,” 
“  scarcely  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory.”  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity, 
and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true,  that  these  accounts  of  inhuman  cruelty 
will  “  remain  with  us  for  years  as  vivid  as  the  actual  recollec¬ 
tions  of  our  childhood.” 

However,  if  it  was  worth  doing  at  all — and  since  it  was  on 
the  list  it  had  to  be  done — it  was  worth  doing  well,  and  this 
Professor  Carpenter  has  done.  He  gives  an  interesting  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Defoe,  an  account  of  his  works,  a  discussion  of  their 
ethical  influence  (including  that  of  this  “  somewhat  sensa¬ 
tional  ”  novel),  some  suggestions  to  teachers  and  students,  and 
a  list  of  references  for  further  study.  This  is  all  valuable  and 
suggestive.  The  reader  wishes  that  there  were  more  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  criticism  I  was  about  to  offer  on  this  series  is  per¬ 
haps  their  chief  excellence.  One  wishes  that  the  introductions 
\vere  longer  and  more  exhaustive.  For  contrary  to  custom,  as 
expressed  in  Gratiano’s  query,  “  who  riseth  from  a  feast  with 
that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ?  ”  the  young  student 
will  doubless  finish  these  introductions  hungering  for  more. 
And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  editor’s  object  in  view,  viz.,  that 
the  introductory  and  explanatory  matter  should  be  suggestive 
and  stimulating  rather  than  complete  and  exhaustive. 

Richard  Jones 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 


The  Werner  Primer  for  beginners  in  reading — By  F.  I.illian  Taylor. 

Chicago  and  New  York  :  The  Werner  Company,  1895.  112  p.  30  cents. 

The  Werner  Primer  is  a  book  handsome  in  appearance.  Its 
script  and  print  are  triumphs  of  the  printer’s  art,  and  its 
colored  illustrations  are  beautiful.  It  contains  or  suggests 
many  devices  for  the  classroom  that  are  of  value.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  merits,  it  is  impracticable  as  a  school  reader. 

Through  the  reading  lesson,  the  author  proposes  to  teach 
color,  form,  language,  and  number.  Hence  the  reading  matter 
is  scrappy,  uninteresting,  and  inadequate.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  concentration  run  wild.  When  that  doctrine,  more  ma¬ 
ligned  by  its  advocates  than  by  its  opponents,  is  made  the 
basis  of  an  attempt  to  teach  half  a  dozen  things  at  once,  as  is 
the  case  in  this  book,  it  results  in  a  method  that  is  artificial 
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and  dangerous  because  it  is  unnatural.  One  thing  at  a  time  is 
all  that  can  be  attended  to  by  the  mature  mind ;  should  we 
expect  more  of  the  child-mind  ?  The  using  of  the  mental 
products  of  one  lesson,  or  of  one  study,  as  the  apperceptive 
stuff  in  another  lesson  is  a  wholly  different  kind  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  aimed  at  in  this  book. 

Of  the  1 12  pages,  53  pages  are  devoted  to  instructions  to 
teachers,  to  pictures,  to  columns  of  words  (often  one  word 
repeated  a  number  of  times),  songs  and  stories  that  are  not  to 
be  used  as  reading  matter,  and  to  devices  for  teaching  color, 
number,  stick-laying,  etc.  Only  59  pages  remain  for  sentence 
work,  and  these  pages  contain  only  1 56  separate  words.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  book  is  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  phonic  analysis  on  a  single  page  (p.  36).  How 
the  words  introduced  before  p.  36  are  to  be  taught,  the  author 
does  not  deign  to  tell  us ;  after  that  page,  no  further  use  is 
made  of  phonics.  In  her  anxiety  to  teach  so  many  things  at 
once,  the  author  loses  sight  of  the  object  of  the  book — to 
teach  reading.  In  attempting  to  teach  these  other  things 
through  the  reading  lesson,  she  does  not  teach  so  much  of 
them,  nor  does  she  teach  them  so  well,  as  they  are  generally 
taught,  when  taught  separately  in  the  first  instance,  in  well- 
managed  schools.  She  has  made  a  pretty  book,  but  a  poor 
primer. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  law  passed>by  the  last  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  encourage  and  promote  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  requires  that  after  January  i,  1897,  no  person  shall 
be  licensed  or  employed  to  teach  in  the  primary  or  grammar 
schools  in  cities,  who  has  not  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  has  not 
completed  a  three  years’  course  in  and  graduated  from  a  high 
school  or  academy  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
three  years,  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  or  from  some  institution  of  learning  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority,  and  who,  subse¬ 
quently  to  such  graduation,  has  not  graduated  from  a  school 
or  class  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  having  a 
course  of  study  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks,  approved 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  At  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Council  of  Superintendents,  held 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
course  of  study  that  should  be  maintained  in  high  schools  or 
institutions  of  equal  rank  in  order  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
State  Superintendent  as  required  by  this  law.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Superintendents  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  Blodgett 
of  Syracuse,  Cole  of  Albany,  Whitney  of  Ogdensburgh,  and 
Griffith  of  Utica,  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  subject.  The  report  of  this  committee,  which  was 
adopted  with  practical  unanimity  after  an  animated  discussion, 
is  as  follows : 

I 

I.  A  three-years’  course  of  study  in  a  high  school,  in  order  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  required  by 
chapter  1031  of  the  laws  of  1895,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  encourage  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  professional  training  of  teachers,”  should  include  the  following  as 
a  minimum  requirement : 

I.  English,  three  years,  or  three  hundred  recitations.  The  English 
course  should  include  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  composition.  The 
work  in  literature  should  cover  at  least  the  ground  required  for  admission 
to  college  by  the  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland. 
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2.  Mathematics,  three  years,  or  three  hundred  recitations.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  course  should  include  algebra  to  the  end  of  quadratic  equations, 
plane  geometry,  and  a  review  of  arithmetic. 

3.  A  foreign  language,  Latin,  French,  or  German,  three  years,  or  three 
hundred  recitations.  The  course  should  include  at  least  the  grammar  of 
the  language  and  translation  at  sight  of  simple  prose  and  poetry  into  idio¬ 
matic  English. 

4.  History  and  civics,  three  years  or  two  hundred  recitations.  The 
course  should  include  English,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  with  the  intensive 
study  for  at  least  five  months  of  civics  and  some  special  period  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

5.  Drawing,  three  years,  or  two  hundred  recitations.  The  course  in  draw¬ 
ing  should  include  the  principles  and  practice  of  representation  drawing, 
construction  drawing,  and  decoration  drawing. 

6.  Physics  and  botany,  with  individual  laboratory  work,  two  years,  or  two 
hundred  recitations.  Chemistry  directly  applicable  to  physics  and  botany 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with  these  subjects. 

7.  Physiology  and  zoology,  one  year,  or  one  hundred  recitations. 

8.  Geography,  physical  and  mathematical,  one  year,  or  one  hundred 
recitations. 

9.  Vocal  music,  three  years,  or  one  hundred  recitations.  The  course 
should  include  vocal  culture  (in  class),  sight  singing  from  the  staff,  and  the 
common  technical  terms  used  in  vocal  music. 

Four-  or  five-year  courses  in  high  schools  or  courses  in  institutions  of 
higher  rank,  should  include  the  subjects  required  in  the  three-years’  course. 

II.  Whatever  examination  in  scholarship  may  be  required  for  a  teacher’s 
license  should  be  conducted  before  the  applicant  enters  upon  a  course  of 
professional  training,  and  not  after  its  close. 

III.  Your  committee  desire  to  express  most  emphatically  their  opinion 
that  the  State  normal  schools  should  not  admit  to  their  professional  courses 
anyone  who  has  not  completed  a  scholastic  course  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
three  years’  high-school  course  set  forth  in  this  report. 

Superintendent  Skinner  has  embodied  this  report  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  which  he  has  sent  to  all  school  ofiRcers  in  the  State,  thus 
approving  it  and,  in  fact,  making  it  his  own. 


While  it  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  report  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  that  is  not  already 
to  be  found  in  many  of  our  best  high  schools,  yet  it  is  also 
well-known  that  the  majority  of  high  schools  and  academies 
in  New  York  do  not  as  yet  comply  with  all  the  conditions  laid 
down.  In  some  schools  a  foreign  language  is  excluded  from 
the  so-called  English  course  ;  in  others  there  is  no  laboratory 
work  in  science ;  in  others  the  baleful  practice  of  introducing 
all  the  sciences  and  giving  only  a  few  weeks  to  each  is  still 
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maintained ;  in  others  neither  music  nor  drawing  is  taught. 
The  object  of  this  report  is  to  set  a  minimum  standard  to 
which  all  secondary  schools,  private  as  well  as  public,  must  con- 
form  if  their  graduates  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  profession  of 
teaching.  The  lever  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  to  raise  the  standard  of  secondary  education 
in  the  Empire  State,  is  one  of  incalculable  power.  Any  school 
may,  of  course,  go  beyond,  but  all  schools  must  at  least  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  report. 

These  minimum  requirements,  which  follow  very  closely  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  seem  destined  not 
only  to  reform  the  curriculums  of  secondary  schools,  but  to 
modify  in  a  most  important  respect  the  method  of  admission 
to  the  teaching  profession.  Hitherto,  in  certificating  teachers, 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  passing  an  examination  in  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  hereafter,  the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  not  on  the  exami¬ 
nation,  but  on  the  course  of  training.  Without  such  a  law  as 
has  been  placed  on  the  New  York  statute  book,  superintend¬ 
ents  charged  with  the  duty  of  licensing  teachers  have  no 
alternative  but  to  employ  the  examination.  It  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  favorites  of  politicians  may  be  restrained 
from  overrunning  the  schools.  But  it  brings  with  it  a  train  of 
evils  peculiarly  its  own.  The  examination  inevitably  induces 
cramming.  Applicants  who  are  anxious  to  enter  the  teaching 
service  are  not  content,  in  many  cases,  to  undergo  the  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  required  by  a  good  high  school.  They  pre¬ 
pare  directly,  under  tutors,  for  the  superintendent’s  examina¬ 
tion.  Preparation  of  this  kind,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  means 
the  studying  of  answers  to  questions  previously  set ;  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  fragmentary,  unassimilated,  and  easily  forgotten ; 
and  a  positive  distaste  for  serious  and  continued  mental  effort. 
Teachers  who  have  learned  in  this  way  teach  in  this  way. 
The  cramming  for  examinations  on  the  part  of  teachers  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  poor  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Thorough  scholastic  training  for  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  evil  methods 
of  teaching. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner  will  miss  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  he  does  not  apply  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
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Council  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  as  well  as  to  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  his  authority  to 
apply  them  also  to  the  State  Normal  Schools.  These  institu¬ 
tions  cost  the  tax-payers  somewhat  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars  every  year.  They  have  been  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  public  schools,  but  still  the  complaint  is  heard  on  all 
sides  that  many  of  their  graduates  are  not  well  grounded  in 
the  subject-matter  of  their  studies ;  in  short,  that  they  are 
deficient  in  scholarship  and  in  intellectual  training.  Here¬ 
after,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  permitting 
a  lower  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  State  Normal  Schools 
than  that  required  for  entrance  to  city  training  schools. 


The  New  York  State  Council  of  Superintendents  has  unani¬ 
mously  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  State  Superintendent 
Skinner  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  “  temperance  ”  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  legislature.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  law,  be  it  understood,  is  not  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  temperance,  but  to  dictation  by  the  legislature  as 
to  how  temperance  or  any  other  subject  shall  be  taught  in  the 
schools. 

The  legislature  never  has  existed,  and  probably  never  will 
exist,  that  would  be  competent  to  prescribe  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  prescription  by  law  of  methods  of  teaching  is  a  blow 
at  the  liberty  of  the  teacher  and  a  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public-school  system.  China  adopted  this  method  of  adminis¬ 
tering  her  schools  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  result 
has  been  the  stagnation  of  the  Chinese  intellect  for  an  equal 
number  of  years.  The  New  York  temperance  law  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  adoption  of  Chinese  methods.  The  demand 
for  its  repeal  ought  to  be  irresistible. 


Not  only  the  teachers  of  New  York  State,  but  the  men  of 
science  and  the  physicians  are  up  in  arms  about  this  law  that 
the  temperance  fanatics  got  passed  last  winter,  compelling  the 
teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  particular  reference 
to  alcoholics  and  narcotics,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
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recently  read  an  important  paper  on  the  subject  before  the 
Buffalo  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  projectors  of  the  law  insist  on  having  a  mass  of  mis¬ 
representations  and  falsehoods  taught  to  the  children  in  the 
name  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Dr.  Hopkins  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
medical  profession,  represented  by  three  State  organizations, 
nor  the  State  Board  of  Health,  were  consulted  as  to  the  passage 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  educational  authorities  opposed  it  unani¬ 
mously.  He  very  properly  inferred  that  these  facts  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  promoters  of  the  law  were  not  willing 
to  trust  to  professional  criticism  of  their  measure.  From  the 
Buffalo  high  school  Dr.  Hopkins  obtained  a  c«py  of  the  text¬ 
book  then  in  use,  “  edited  and  endorsed  for  the  use  of  schools 
by  the  department  of  scientific  temperance  instruction  of  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  superintendent.” 
The  value  of  the  “  edited  and  endorsed  ”  will  become  appa¬ 
rent  in  a  moment.  Of  the  book  in  general,  Dr.  Hopkins  says  : 
“  The  figures  presented  by  drawings  and  text  do  not  belong 
to  the  human  species  or  to  any  other  family  of  the  animal 
kingdom.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  extracts  from  this  “  edited  and 
endorsed  ”  text-book,  and  shows  that  its  statements  regarding 
the  physiological  effect  of  alcohol  are  flatly  contradicted  by 
the  authoritative  literature  of  physiology.  Dr.  Hopkins’s  con¬ 
clusions  are  these  : 

Regarding  the  text-book  produced  by  our  alleged  promoters  of  scientific 
temperance,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  but  slight  relation  between  title  and 
subject-matter.  Professing  to  instruct  innocent  and  helpless  children  upon 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  it  gives  a  lurid  and  hysterical  dissertation,  in 
language  almost  vulgar,  upon  absolute  anhydrous  alcohol,  a  substance 
known  only  to  the  chemist,  and  then  only  as  a  rare  chemical  curiosity.  As 
a  whole,  nothing  could  be  more  misleading,  misrepresenting,  and  language 
can  scarcely  be  more  immoral. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  this  law  is  an  offense  against  science,  in 
that  it  proposes,  in  the  name  of  science,  to  store  the  mind  with  facts  of  a 
kind  the  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  receive,  arrange,  digest,  and  assimilate, 
and  that  the  result  must  be  either  waste  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  and  teacher,  or  the  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  the  child  of  a  brood 
of  half-truths,  partial  truths,  distorted  truths,  certain  to  stunt  the  mind,  to 
deform  the  mold  of  thought,  to  produce  a  pseudo-scientist,  the  most  helpless, 
hopeless,  intractable,  incorrigible  citizen  with  which  we  may  burden  the 
State. 
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The  official  report  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  held  in  June  last,  has  just  been  pub- 
blished.  No  such  complete  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
at  an  educational  meeting  exists  elsewhere,  and  to  read  the 
lively  debates  reported  here  is  only  a  little  less  interesting 
them  to  hear  them. 

Not  only  was  the  Convocation  of  1895  the  best  attended — 
468  actual  members  having  attended — but  the  discussions 
were  less  academic  and  formal  than  usual.  This  was  in  large 
part  due  to  President  Eliot,  who  entered  with  zest  into  the 
debate  on  secondary-school  problems.  His  address  was  an 
argument  for  three  reforms :  (i)  The  abolition  of  the  break  or 
division  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  (2)  the 
introduction  into  the  grammar-schools  of  the  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  age  of  grammar-school  children  ;  and  (3)  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  departmental  system  of  teaching.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Eliot’s  facts  were  marshaled  with  great  force,  and  his  logic 
was  very  convincing.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  discussed  the  distinction 
between  elementary  and  secondary  studies.  “  Read  the 
report  with  utmost  care,”  continued  Mr.  Eliot,  “and  you  will 
not  discern  a  single  essential  difference  between  elementary- 
school  studies  and  secondary-school  studies.  .  .  We  have  all 
been  misled  about  that  for  generations.  We  have  imagined 
that  there  was  a  distinction  that  did  not  exist.  The  difference 
is  all  in  the  state  of  mind,  or  stage  of  development,  of  the 
pupil.”  In  speaking  of  the  departmental  system  of  teaching, 
Mr.  Eliot  declared  that  he  had  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  school 
into  which  it  had  been  introduced  where  it  had  not  been 
a  conspicuous  success  from  the  first  year.  He  insisted,  too, 
that  there  is  no  loss  of  personal  contact  and  influence  under 
the  departmental  system,  but  rather  gain.  This  point  has  been 
much  dwelt  upon  by  opponents  of  departmental  teaching, 
among  them  practical  administrators  like  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
teachers  who  fear  some  loss  of  power  in  building  character, 
like  Colonel  Parker  and  the  Herbartians.  We  feel  quite  sure 
that  their  apprehensions  are  groundless,  and  are  glad  to  have 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  testimony  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  called  upon  again  when  the  elective  system 
was  under  discussion,  and  administered  a  dose  of  facts  as 
a  cure  for  the  “highly  theoretical  views  of  most  of  the 
speakers,”  in  a  most  refreshing  way.  The  stock  objections  as 
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to  easy  courses,  care  of  the  individual  student,  undue  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  sciences,  neglect  of  English,  and  so  on,  were 
refuted  with  the  ease  that  is  born  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Another  discussion  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  upon 
“  The  present  trend  in  pedagogy  ’’ — awful  word  !  No  wonder 
that  President  Milne,  who  has  a  sense  of  humor,  rode  a  tilt  at 
it.  But  President  Hall  took  the  matter  very  seriously,  and 
before  it  ended  the  debate  was  a  warm  one. 

The  event  of  the  month  is  the  publication  in  England  of 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
The  London  educational  journals  give  an  outline  of  it  in 
their  issues  for  November.  As  Dr.  Fitch  is  to  write  fully 
upon  the  subject  in  the  next  issue  of  this  Review,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  at  present  to  say  that  while  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  compromise,  they  are  very 
favorably  received.  The  Educational  Times  says  that  “No 
commission  has  ever  done  so  much  in  the  same  time,  or  done 
it  more  thoroughly,  or  set  forth  its  conclusions  with  greater 
force  and  lucidity.” 

In  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  weightiest  educational 
publication  in  England,  Dr.  Storr  pronounces  it  “  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  judicial,  and  statesmanlike  document.”  As  a  result 
of  the  report,  it  is  believed  that  in  1897,  at  the  latest,  a  bill 
organizing  secondary  education  on  the  lines  recommended 
will  be  presented  to  Parliament.  The  report  is  unanimous, 
a  conclusion  that  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  question.  A  minister  of  education  is  recommended  ;  also, 
a  central  council  on  which  teachers  are  to  be  represented. 
The  registration  and  training  of  teachers  are  also  part  of  the 
plan.  I 

The  same  issue  of  the  Educational  Times  reports  a  very 
amusing  lecture  before  the  College  of  Preceptors,  by  Dr. 
Wormell,  himself  a  member  of  the  Commission.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  and  its  methods  is  most  entertaining. 
Mr.  Bryce’s  many  American  friends  will  certainly  enjoy  this 
description  of  him : 

First  and  foremost,  greatest  and  most  gifted,  there  is  the  chairman.  The 
unwritten  stories  and  anecdotes  which  emanate  from  the  universities 
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respecting  their  leading  men  generally  have  a  few  grains  of  truth  at  their 
base.  Mr.  Bryce  has  had  his  share  of  these  myths,  and  we  who  are  teachers 
know  him  better  for  them,  and,  probably,  respect  him  the  more.  Always 
keen  and  clear,  and  apparently  absolutely  proof  against  fatigue,  he  makes  a 
marvelous  chairman.  Few  men  have  a  greater  power  of  incisive  expres¬ 
sion.  When  he  had  grasped  a  point  and  expressed  it  in  his  own  way,  it  was 
wonderful  how  clear  the  point  became.  And  when  he  could  not  or  would 
not  understand,  and  when  he  quite  misunderstood,  the  negative  and  the 
positive  misunderstanding  were  expressed  with  equal  lucidity.  His  tact  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  there  would  be 
appended  to  the  main  report  seventeen  minority  reports  on  particular  points, 
and  although  nearly  all,  including  the  chairman  himself,  had  threatened  at 
one  time  or  other  to  decline  to  accept  a  particular  conclusion  of  the  majority, 
yet  in  the  end  the  report  was  signed  without  a  dissentient  voice ;  it  was  a 
perfectly  unanimous  report.  His  patience  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
delicate  adjustment  of  apparently  conflicting  or  irreconcilable  views  seemed 
inexhaustible.  Equally  inexhaustible  was  his  cheerful  humor.  But  he  had 
an  aphorism  or  saying  for  both  sides  of  every  question.  For  example,  the 
phrase  “  harmonizing  ideals  ”  had  somehow  cropped  up  in  a  draft,  and 
someone  asked  what  it  meant — what  were  ideals  ?  Promptly  the  chairman 
replied  :  “  Ideals  are  the  concrete  forms  which  ideas  would  take  if  they  were 
brought  into  existence,”  This  effort  at  definition  seemed  so  successful  that 
two  minutes  later  some  other  member  tried  his  skill  at  definitions,  and  the 
chairman  remarked  :  “  It  is  a  legal  maxim  that  all  definitions  are  danger¬ 
ous.”  I  never  before  saw  such  versatility  as  was  possessed  by  the  chair¬ 
man.  He  would  state  a  case  with  arguments  pro  and  con,  would  receive 
dispatches  and  write  official  replies,  and  re-enter  the  discussion  as  if  his  at¬ 
tention  had  never  been  diverted.  He  would  beg  to  be  excused  for  a  short 
time  to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  quietly  returning,  would  grasp  all  that 
had  been  done  in  his  absence  and  resume  the  lead.  Can  we  conceive  a 
better  chairman  ? 

I  once  dined  at  the  table  of  a  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France. 
The  minister  told  me  he  was  proud  of  having  once  been  a  common  school¬ 
master,  and  asked  me  how  long  it  would  be  before  such  a  phenomenon 
would  be  possible  in  England.  When  the  course  is  clear  and  continuous 
from  the  mastership  of  a  common  school  to  the  ministership  of  education 
or  chairmanship  of  a  Royal  Commission,  we  may  find  qualities  of  sympathy, 
appreciation,  knowledge,  as  regards  the  work  of  teaching,  which  have  not 
yet  been  encountered  in  these  connections.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol  re¬ 
marked  in  one  of  his  sermons  :  “  Some  persons  may  never  have  understood 
that  teaching  has  anything  to  do  with  sympathy ;  that  the  young  have  to  be 
educated  through  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.”  The  Master  was  right. 
The  chairman  had  his  own  way  of  reasoning  and  of  dealing  with  a  subject. 
His  intellect  had  apparently  been  nourished  on  deductive  philosophy  rather 
than  on  the  methods  of  scientific  inquiry.  I  believe,  for  instance,  if  he  had 
to  deal  with  chemistry,  he  would  banish  the  sixty-seven  elements  altogether, 
and  deal  with  the  whole  business  on  a  theory  of  affinities.  I  found  that  my 
methods  were  not  his.  The  preliminary  examination  of  facts  and  actual 
cases,  which  to  me  was  always  essential  to  the  feeling  of  safety  in  reason- 
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ing,  seemed  to  him  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time.  This  was  often  embar¬ 
rassing,  but  it  shows  what  I  am  now  putting  before  you,  namely,  the  great 
variety  in  the  elements  composing  this  Commission. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  of  Oxford  is  characterized  as  coming  “  of 
what  Ian  Maclaren  calls  a  ‘  subtle  and  conscientious  people.’ 
.  .  Great  on  the  Dick  Bequest,  on  leaving  examinations,  and 
other  Scotch  phenomena,  he  evidently  knew  nothing  of  the 
conditions  of  success  of  English  second-grade  schools.  .  . 
He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  teachers 
generally.  .  .  He  would,  I  suspect,  disfranchise  all  teachers, 
partly  because  he  believed  them  incompetent  to  vote  at  all, 
and  partly  because  he  thought  them  incapable  of  steering 
clear  of  the  trammels  of  party  politics.”  Of  Mrs.  Henry 
Sidgwick,  Dr.  Wormell  said :  “  Mrs.  Sidgwick  is  a  Balfour, 
and  has  all  the  keenness  of  intellect  and  power  of  application 
of  the  Balfours.  No  member  mastered  the  details  of  our 
information  more  thoroughly.  I  used  to  think  years  ago  that 
I  myself  have  been  a  hard  worker  in  my  time,  but  I  shall 
never  again  make  such  pretensions,  having  seen  the  versatility 
of  Mr.  Bryce  and  the  close  application  of  Mrs.  Sidgwick.” 

The  pen-portraits  of  the  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
who,  unfortunately,  are  not  so  well  known  in  this  country,  are 
equally  lively. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  Professors  James  of  Harvard, 
Ladd  of  Yale,  Cattell  of  Columbia,  and  Baldwin  of  Princeton 
to  write  letters,  admirable  in  tone,  that  are  published  in 
Science  of  November  8,  in  reply  to  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  current  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
The  professors  named  truly  characterize  the  editorial  in  ques¬ 
tion  as  extraordinary,  because  of  its  apparent  desire  to  make 
all  the  psychological  work  now  being  carried  on  in  America 
the  tail  of  a  single  kite. 

In  the  Child-Study  Monthly,  which  Professor  Krohn  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  conducting,  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  bring  together  in  one  place  the  results  of  the  work  being 
carried  on  in  this  field  all  over  the  country.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  new  journal  has  met  with  a  cordial 
reception. 
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Dr.  Stuart  H.  Rowe,  for  two  years  University  Fellow  in 
Education  at  Columbia  College,  has  been  appointed  to  an 
important  position  in  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School  at 
Mankato.  Dr.  Rowe  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  Jena  last  July,  his  dessertation  being  entitled  :  Herbart's 
Ansichten  von  dem  Zivecke  des  lateinischen  und  griechischen 
Unterrichtes.  Students  of  Herbart  and  secondary-school 
teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  both,  will  find  it  full 
of  interesting  material. 

Advance  in  Education  is  the  name  of  a  new  journal,  edited 
by  ex-Superintendent  P.  W.  Search  of  Los  Angeles.  Its  aim 
is  “  the  conservation  of  the  individual  in  mass  education,”  and 
the  exposition  of  the  “  essential  principles  of  educational 
unity.”  The  first  number  is  both  attractive  in  form  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  matter. 


Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts  has  recently  issued  two  very  valuable  circulars — 
one  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  person  about  to 
become  a  teacher,  and  the  other  a  statement  and  explanation 
of  the  conditions  governing  admission  to  the  various  normal- 
school  courses.  The  latter  bear  a  striking  similarity  to  those 
adopted  in  New  York  State  to  govern  admission  to  city  train¬ 
ing-schools. 


An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
October  26,  but  no  decision  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  1896 
was  arrived  at.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Los  Angeles,  Duluth,  and 
Asbury  Park  are  stjll  under  consideration.  If  it  is  finally 
decided  to  risk  the  long  and  expensive  journey  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  year  following  the  meeting  at  a  point  so  far  West 
as  Denver,  then  Los  Angeles  will  be  chosen.  If  an  Eastern 
point  is  selected,  it  will  probably  be  Boston  or  Buffalo,  and 
the  choice  between  them  will  depend  largely  upon  what  con¬ 
cessions  the  railroads  are  willing  to  make.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Middle  West,  the  section  whose 
wishes  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration,  in  favor  of 
meeting  at  Boston.  The  chances  of  Duluth  have  been  greatly 
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injured  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  expressed,  the  preference  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  for  an  Eastern  point. 
It  is  expected  that  the  matter  will  be  finally  settled,  just  as  this 
issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  November  23. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ausldndisches 
Unterrichtswesen,  edited  by  Dr,  J.  Wychgram  of  Leipsic, 
commands  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  well  printed,  in 
Roman  type,  and  is  in  octavo  form,  with  a  slightly  larger  page 
than  that  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review.  Dr.  Largiad^r  of 
Basle  writes  of  the  educational  system  in  Switzerland,  and 
Professor  Ehrhard  describes  the  Ecole  normale  supirieure  of 
Paris.  Co-education,  with  illustrations  and  arguments  largely 
drawn  from  American  experience,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Professor  Waetzoldt  of  Magdeburg,  while  Mr.  Henry  Holman 
contributes  a  rather  dull  paper  on  the  present  state  of  matters 
educational  in  England.  They  are  evidently  too  mixed  to  be 
clearly  set  forth  in  one  short  article.  The  well-known  director 
of  the  real-gymnasium  at  Altona,  Dr.  Schlee,  begins  a  series 
of  contributions  on  the  new  movements  in  education  in  North 
America,  and  includes  a  mention  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  its  Committee  of  Ten.  A  few 
shorter  contributions  and  some  forty  pages  of  notes  and  book 
reviews  make  up  this  very  interesting  number.  The  list  of 
collaborators,  outside  of  Germany,  includes  Dreyfus-Brisac, 
Pinloche,  andThamin  from  France;  Burgerstein  from  Austria; 
Dominicis,  Fornelli,  and  Mosso  from  Italy;  Hoffman  from 
Belgium;  Schmid  from  Russia ;  Salomon  from  Sweden ;  Findlay 
and  Sadler  from  England,  and  Butler,  Hall,  and  Thurber  from 
the  United  States. 


Unusually  large  and  interesting  meetings  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Associations  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  expected  during  the  holidays.  In 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  the  meetings  are  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26  and  the  following  days.  In  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  the  teachers  do  not  assemble  until  December  31. 
The  programme  of  the  Illinois  meeting  has  been  issued  for 
some  time,  and  includes  the  topics  of  manual  training,  correla- 
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tion,  and  child-study.  Among  the  speakers  are  Superintend¬ 
ents  Powell  of  Washington  and  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  Professor 
Bryan  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  Professor  Shaw  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Moulton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  more  than  ordinarily  profit¬ 
able  meeting  is  looked  for. 

The  time  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which  meets  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
following  Thanksgiving  Day,  will  be  divided  among  these 
topics:  The  aim  and  method  of  college  work  in  French  and 
German  ;  the  significance  of  Herbart  for  secondary  and  higher 
education ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  classics — is  the  humanistic 
being  sacrificed  to  the  linguistic  ? 

That  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  fully  posted  as  to  the  new 
literature,  and  to  learn  of  the  worth  of  new  books  from  care¬ 
fully  written  and  scholarly  reviews,  has  the  means  provided 
for  him  in  The  Bookman.  During  the  six  months  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  this  magazine  has  won  for  itself  a  distinct  place,  and  the 
service  that  it  renders  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 


The  desirability  of  establishing  an  association  of  the  teachers 
of  modern  languages  in  the  Middle  West  has  been  keenly  felt 
for  some  time,  for  many  teachers,  outside  of  the  Eastern 
States,  have  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  which  are  generally  held  in  the 
East.  A  movement  was  therefore  started  lak  spring  by  the 
modern  language  teachers  in  the  universities  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  heartily  supported  by  those  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  for  the  organization  of  a  modern  language 
association  in  the  West.  On  June  28  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  representatives  of  various  institutions  in  the  Central  and 
Western  States  was  held  in  Chicago.  It  was  there  agreed 
tha*-  conflict  with  the  Modern  Language  Association  should  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  annual  meeting  be  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  members  to  attend  both  associations.  The  name  of  the 
new  organization  is  to  be  Central  Modern  Language  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  officers  appointed  to  serve  until  the  first  regular 
convention  are:  President,  W.  H.  Carruth,  University  of 
Kansas;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Professor  H.  Schmidt  War- 
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tenberg,  University  of  Chicago.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
association  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  December 
30-January  I.  The  Conference  will  meet  annually  at  such 
places  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  upon  at  a  pre¬ 
ceding  meeting.  Any  person  recommended  by  the  executive 
committee  may  become  a  member  of  the  Conference  by  the 
payment  of  two  dollars.  Titles  of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  first 
meeting  should  be  sent  to  Professor  G.  E.  Karsten,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  as  early  as  convenient. 
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